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Money 
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our fingers . . 


When you delay renewing your subscription 
When you risk cash in unregistered mail 


When you do not use the form envelope in 
sending your remittance 


When you do not fulfill your pledge to sub- 
scribe 
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% Every penny you help us 
) save is a_ contribution 
toward the work THE 
SIGN is doing both as a 
magazine and as a means 
of support for our mis- 
sionaries in China. 
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The money slipping through 
our fingers because of these 
unnecessary expenses may not 
appear to be much, but small 
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HELP THEM BUILD A BETTER WORLD. 


Uncle Sam and the Catholic missionary are both trying to 
build a world in which men will be free to know and love 
and serve God. 


YOU can help them both. 


You can help Uncle Sam by buying your share of war 
stamps and bonds. 


You can help the missionary by buying some of those 
stamps or bonds for him. 


For as little as ten cents you can help make America the 
arsenal of democracy, you can help make Catholic 
America the arsenal of the ©~gdom of Christ. 
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Stamps of any denomination, however small, are 
welcome. 


Bonds must be of Series.F or G as only these Series can 
be registered in the name of a corporation such as the 
Passionist Missions, Inc. 


ACT NOW—FOR GOD AND COUNTRY 


PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC. UNION CITY, N. J. 

































































> C. M. Cianfarra was 
born in Long Island 
City, N. Y. For seven 
years he was the Ro- 
man correspondent of 
the New York Times. 
Background and ex- 
perience eminently fit 


him to speak with authority on the Holy 
See, in The Vatican and Peace. 






>» Alfred Noyes, man of letters, educated 
at Exeter College, Oxford, one of the 
foremost poets of the day, author, dis- 
tinguished contributor to many periodi- 
cals, pays tribute to Our Lady in these 
days of strife, in Ora Pro Nobis. 


> John B. Kennedy, radio commentator, 
educated in Canada, England, and the 
United States, editor, newspaper cor- 
respondent, lecturer, gives us a sketch 
of George M. Cohan in Broadway’s Fa- 
vorite Son—a human interest article plus, 


> Brassil Fitzgerald, 
soston College sopho- 
more in 1917, saw serv- 
ice in World War I 
in the Fighting Irish 
Ninth of the 26th Di- 
vision. His B.A. is from 
the University of Ari- 





zona; his M.A. from 
Stanford. He taught at the Universities 
of Utah and of Montana. His short 


stories have appeared in many maga- 
zines. Song in the Night is a chapter 
from his forthcoming book to be pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co. 


> John C. O’Brien, newspaper man, 
president of the White House Corre- 
spondents, Philadelphia Inquirer Wash- 


ington representative, discusses a pres- 
ent-day practice in his article Congress 
and the Critics. 


> Courtenay Savage, essayist, radio 
writer, playwright, shows us in The Fly- 
ing Knight both what the Church and 
Mr. Matthews are doing for the Armed 
Forces through the medium of The Na- 
tional Catholic Community Service. 


>» Short story readers 
of various magazines 
know the ability of 
Rosamond Du Jardin, 
whose Jack of All 
Trades introduces her 
this month to the read- 
ers of THE SIGN. 
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Durine the first years of The Sign, the editor often 
devoted this page to a friendly and informal chat with 
his readers on the problems, hopes, and accomplish- 
ments of the magazine and of the missions which it 
supports in China. This month marks our twenty-first 
birthday and we shall take advantage of the occasion 
to revert to that early custom. 

Twenty-one years is not a long time as magazine 
life goes, but they have been years of rapid progress. 
Today The Sign stands in the front rank of American 
Catholic publications with the highest circulation it 
has had at any time in its existence. 


WE FEEL that we can write thus without unseemly 
boasting, because the credit for this accomplishment 
must be divided among so many. And in apportioning 
credit we do not refer merely to the priests who have 
labored on the magazine staff. We refer especially to 
the bishops and priests who by their co-operation and 
assistance must be regarded as co-authors of all the 
good that has been accomplished. Only the Day of 
Judgment will reveal the unheralded benefactions of 
the secular clergy. Profound gratitude is due also to 
our loyal friends among the laity. 


WE TAKE this opportunity to reaffirm The Sign’s 
unswerving editorial policy of publishing the best 
reading matter obtainable. The names of the writers 
who have appeared in its pages and who are appear- 
ing in current issues form a veritable roll of honor of 
Catholic and secular writers in the field of modern 
journalism. While the editors are always on the watch 
to discover new writing talent, the bulk of the articles 
and stories published in The Sign are from profes- 
sional writers who have already achieved success— 
and often fame. 

The editors realize that good reading must be pre- 
sented in an attractive and interesting format. Our 
efforts are directed toward attaining a chaste and 
simple beauty of page by the skilful use of type, 
photographs, and drawings. While avoiding the mo- 
notony of page after page of unbroken type, we shun 
also the tawdry appearance given to so many modern 
magazines by overemphasis on color and illustration. 

The changes in cover design and in typography 
which appear for the first time in this issue are made 
according to these principles. The new cover was 
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designed by a well-known artist, and the changes in 
type were made in consultation with two of America’s 
leading typographers. 


IN PUBLISHING The Sign, the Passionist Fathers 
have a twofold purpose: to provide American Cath- 
olics with a monthly magazine worthy of their intelli- 
gent interest and support; to secure funds for the Pas- 
sionist priests, as well as for the Sisters of Charity 
and of St. Joseph, who labor in our mission field in 
Hunan, China. 

For five years the Chinese people have suffered all 
the horrors of modern warfare. Decimated by disease, 
bombs, and starvation; driven from their burning 
homes and cities; afflicted by want and by the loss 
of dear ones, they fight on with grim determination. 

Shoulder to shoulder with them in this misery and 
suffering and devastation, united with them as if they 
were of the same land and kindred, stand our Amer- 
ican missionaries. They could have left China for the 
safety and comfort of the United States, but rather 
than desert the cause for which they left home and 
kindred, rather than turn their backs on their Chinese 
friends in their hour of need, they have remained and 
have identified themselves with those to whom Christ 
referred as His “least brethren.” 


It Is the task—and at the same time the glory—of 
the publishers of The Sign to make known the labors 
and needs of these gallant American work=-s on the 
frontiers of the Church. While they strive to bring a 
knowledge of Christ to the poor heathen people of 
an oppressed land, it is our task to obtain for them 
the prayers and contributions of our readers and 
friends that their work may go on uninterrupted. 

On this twenty-first birthday of The Sign, the editors 
renew their pledge to provide the American Catholic 
reading public with the best matter in the best man- 
ner. We ask our readers, especially in these days of 
war when difficulties loom threateningly on the 
horizon, to continue their valued support of both our 
magazine and our missions. 


Grate, Uealph po CR 





















Unity of purpose characterizes the present tremendous 
production effort of the United States. The making and 
delivering of war implements constitute the goal of 
achievement. <A _ splendid 
spirit of co-operation exists 
among workers in our plants 
and factories. The blue flag 
of excellence proudly flies 
from many an industrial flagpole. It attests to the great 
efforts made by employees to surpass established quotas 
of accomplishment, to create new records of output. 
The workers of America deserve congratulations. 

[t is a pity that the same accolade of commendation 
cannot be given to certain labor leaders at the present 
time. Petty bickerings have in some cases emerged into 
open strife. Past efforts made for the welfare of workers 
cannot now justify inane quarreling and name calling 
and fist fights. The energies thus expended might well 
be put to far better use. 

Men and women in industry need the inspiration 
arising from the harmonious actions of their leaders. 
The long daily grind of wartime efforts can best be 
served by minds unclouded by personal enmities and 
unrestrained ambitions. It is certainly time some older 
labor leaders grew up, and ceased to emulate the tactics 
of sulking school boys. 


The Example of 
Laber Leaders 


Tue Sino-Japanese war is five years old. Now more than 
at any other time the picture is darkest for the valiantly 
fighting Chinese. They battle a courageous foe, well 
armed, clothed, fed, a foe 
protected and aided by all 
the various implements of 
modern military genius. 
Many kind words have been 
spoken and written about the dogged determination of 
China, her unconquerable spirit, the tenacity of her 
guerrilla bands which harass the enemy at every turn. 
But mere words cannot feed hungry millions, put tanks 
into battles, bombers in the air, artillery into yet un- 
captured territory. Words alone cannot give strength to 
weary muscles, or inspire leaders to effect a startling de- 
feat of the Nipponese. 

The United States has promised vast material aid to 
China. But the delivery of such aid is another problem. 
There is the question of vast distances to be traversed, 
of the shipping shortage in spite of the stupendous, 
almost miraculous, output of vessels from American 
yards. There is the submarine menace which has not 
been met successfully. There is the present crisis in 
Africa, and in Russia. And after all has been said, even 
the United States with all its resources, physical, intel- 


The Chinese 
War and Yeu 
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lectual, and moral is limited by the immensity of th 
war demands. 

To counsel patience at the moment means little toa 
war-weary nation. But there is another means to help 
at our disposal. It is more powerful than any supe 
tank, or antiaircraft gun. It can accomplish more than 
4000 pound bombs. It is prayer. A military expen 
might smile; a religious indifferentist might grow scom- 
ful. Yet battles have been won because God fought on 
one side rather than on the other. : 

Tue Sicn is interested in China not only because it 
is an Allied Nation, but also because it is the assigned 
foreign mission field for American Passionists. You, the 
readers of this magazine, could unite in prayer daily 
that God may sustain a courageous people and grant to 
their less efficient arms the final victory. Prayers may 
indeed be mere words spoken or thought—but they 
are spoken to God. It is His to decide the fate of battle 
and of men and of nations. 


AT THE beginning of the present war Archbishop 
Mooney of Detroit, Chairman of the Administrative 
Board of the American Catholic Hierarchy, pledged 


to the President of the 
United States all-out Cath 
War Hatred olic loyalty. Responding to 
Propaganda that pledge the President de- 


clared: “We shall win this 

war, and in victory we shall seek not vengeance but the 
establishment of an international order in which the 
spirit of Christ shall rule the hearts of men and of 
nations.” No Christian could ask for a higher moral 
evaluation of motives—“an international order in which 
the spirit of Christ shall rule.” If such be the goal of 
American arms, the attainment of that objective must 
likewise be accomplished in a Christian manner. Thus 
hatred is at once ruled out. Not hatred of evil, that is 
praiseworthy. But hatred of persons, the spirit of re 
venge, enmities. These are decidedly unchristian— 
they can form no part of soldier training. They are not 
legitimate weapons of propaganda. They should have 
no place in radio scripts or in motion picture scenarios. 
Yet they have. 
Jesus Christ has said unequivocally: “Love your 
enemies. Do good to them that hate you. Bless them 
that curse you, and praise them that calumniate you.” 
General MacArthur in speaking of the army in 
Bataan said: “To the weeping mothers of its dead, I can 
only say that the sacrifice and halo of Jesus of Nazareth 
have descended upon their sons and God will take them 
unto Himself.” 
Jesus Christ died not because He hated, but because 
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He loved. If His spirit is to characterize the fighting 
men of our nation—and it is to establish His spirit in 
the hearts of men and of nations that they are fighting 
_then let hate and hatreds be confined to evils, evils 
that men do, but not to men. 


Jue death of ex-President Ortiz of Argentina leaves 
President Castillo in secure possession of the Presidency 
and therefore better able to put into effect his foreign 
policy. In pursuance of that 
policy, Argentina has con- 
tinued to maintain diploma- 
tic relations with the Axis 
nations and has reaffirmed 
her status as a neutral country. President Castillo has 
threatened action against those who seek to change the 
Government’s attitude toward the belligerents. Since 
the incident of the sinking of the Argentinian freighter, 
Rio Tercero, she has forbidden her ships to enter our 
Eastern ports, thus acknowledging in effect Hitler’s 
blockade of our Atlantic coast. On the other hand, Ar- 
gentina affirms her solidarity with the other American 
republics and claims that her course is simply one of 
strict neutrality. 

Even though we may not agree with her foreign 
policy, nevertheless we Americans should be able to 
understand that country’s point of view. Argentina has 
surrendered voluntarily the right of freedom of the seas 
in order to avoid incidents that might alter her neutral- 
ity. We should not forget that for a long time we fol- 
lowed the same policy through our “cash and carry” 
legislation. We should also remember that until the 
treacherous Japanese attack at Pearl Harbor we main- 
tained a status of at least legal neutrality in spite of the 
help we were giving to the enemies of the Axis, and that 
we had diplomatic representatives in the capitals of all 
the Axis countries. 

Argentina, because of her foreign policy, has come in 
for a great deal of adverse criticism from Americans 
with short memories. Whatever the attitude of some of 
the leaders in her government, the people of that coun- 
try are overwhelmingly in favor of the United Nations 
and hostile to the Axis and to all forms of totalitarian 
government. We shall do far more good by leaving 
Argentinian foreign policy to Argentinians than by 
giving them the impression that we think that we know 
better than they do what is good for their country. 


In Fairness 
te Argentina 


Wuen things are going badly there is always an in- 
clination to seek a scapegoat on which to lay the blame 
for our troubles. There is a tendency here in America 
to make the British the scape- 
goats whenever they suffer a 
military reverse—and it must 
be admitted that they have 
had their share of defeats, 
especially in the recent months of the war. 

Critics of Britain’s war effort will on occasion recite 
the litany of British defeats—Dunkerque, Malaya, Sing- 
apore, Burma, and Libya. They tell us that the British 
are keeping their army at home to guard England while 
the war is being lost abroad; that the British lack an 
offensive spirit and are poorly led; that they failed to 
make friends and now in their hour of need the Egyp- 
tians and the Indians refuse to co-operate, and the 
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Burmese and Malayans actually helped the Japanese. 

The British can very well answer—and some do—that 
although we Americans have been preparing for war 
since the fall of France more than two years ago we 
have done little up to the present except to talk big 
production figures. We have taken a licking at Pearl 
Harbor, in the Philippines, and at Wake Island, and 
at the time of writing the Japanese are installing them- 
selves in the Aleutian Islands. We have not struck a 
single offensive blow beyond a few minor air raids. 
Even our successes in the battles of the Coral Sea and 
at Midway were defensive. 

There is probably a certain degree of right on both 
sides, but the effects of such mutual recriminations are 
wholly evil. It is quite evident that we have not hit our 
stride yet in the prosecution of the war and that it will 
possibly take even more time—perhaps much more time 
—before peaceful America can gird on her armor for 
total war. It is quite evident too that the British have 
placed too much reliance on their fleet and on a war of 
attrition. Furthermore, their whole tradition has favored 
the navy over the army with results that are tragic in a 
war which is being fought so largely on land. 

Instead of heaping useless recriminations on the 
British for their failures we might better take stock of 
the situation and realize that a very large part of the 
burden of the war in Western Europe and the Near 
East, as well as in the Far East, is going to fall to us. 
Our man power and our resources far excel those of 
Britain and for that reason, if for no other, we shall 
have to take the chief part in the task of opening and 
maintaining a western front in Europe. 

Solidarity with the British is necessary for winning 
the war and will be necessary for winning the peace. 
When the war is over, the United States, Britain, and 
Russia will be the Big Three at the conference table. 
If democratic ideals rather than Communist ideology 
are to be embodied in the peace terms, then the United 
States and Britain will have to use their united and 
determined efforts. 


Avrruistic plans for peace after victory and a new 
world order of justice and honor will remain empty 
bubbles of oratorical spume unless accompanied by a 
sincere realization of our 
complete dependence on 
God. As. Catholics we have 
a strong obligation to take 
an active part in all plans 
now being formulated for constructing order out of 
chaos. While we cannot all sit at conference tables or on 
planning committees, we can make our influence felt 
through the medium of Catholic Action. We can do it 
by ceaselessly pounding away at those groups and indi- 
viduals who would undermine not only the Catholic 
ideals, but the entire American way as well, by their 
avaricious indifference to moral standards. 

This past month has seen the presentation on Broad- 
way of what one Catholic critic called “the most 
obscene musical revue this reviewer has ever had the 
misfortune to see.” It is the type of play which could 
never have been presented on the stages of London or 
Paris or Berlin or Tokyo. Yet it has been greeted with 
superlatives in many sections of our own press. This in 
the largest city of the nation which intends transmitting 
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its culture to the less fortunate countries after the war 
has been won. 

The war we must win is not being fought on battle- 
fields or in the air and sea alone. We have a major con- 
flict on our hands right here at home in every theater 
in the land. It will avail us little to win our tests of 
strength abroad and lose our sense of decency and 
honor and dignity at home. Without those qualities 
ours will be an empty, fruitless victory. 

Every Catholic can make a vital contribution to the 
national war effort and the future for which we are 
fighting by a militant opposition to the creeping menace 
of moral decay we are now facing. We have an enemy 
within our gates ... it is our own lack of initiative . . . 
our drowsy vigilance, and our willingness to let the 
other fellow practice Catholic Action for us. We will 
not be able to follow that course indefinitely without 
dire results. 


PRINCE HUBERTUS ZU LOEWENSTEIN, German Catholic 
student of international affairs now in this country, in 
an article published in Social Science, recommends a 
psychological offensive that 
might bring an early end of 
the war. If the Allied Na- 
tions would make known to 
the people of Germany that 
their peace terms would be in accord with the prin- 
ciples of justice and charity and that they would not 
endeavor to annihilate them, they would be inspired 
to throw off the yoke of Hitler and prepare their coun- 
try for co-operation with the victors. There are un- 
doubtedly many sincere Germans who would welcome 
the overthrow of Hitler, but who co-operate in the 
German war effort because of their fear of a drastic 
peace worse than their present condition. Human na- 
ture being what it is, they will not cease helping Ger- 
many, if their last state is to be worse than the first. 
The German leaders cleverly play upon this very real 
fear. If the Allied leaders would now make known that 
they have no intention of making them worse than they 
have been under Hitler, but will treat them in accord 
with the Christian principles they say they are fighting 
for, this will have a tremendous effect on German 
morale. Favorable terms would surely aid in shortening 
the war and making an enduring peace. This point 
should engage the closest attention of Allied leaders. 


Psycholegical 
Offensive 


Mr. Grorce Barnarp, London correspondent of 
N.C.W.C. News Service, reports that Soviet authorities 
are still holding captive 150 Catholic priests who were 
deported to Solowki Island. 
Unavailing requests for their 
release have been made by 
Bishop Gawlina, Polish 
Army Bishop who has been 
making a tour of Polish camps. Bishop Gawlina reports 
that the Polish Army in Russia is served by thirty-nine 
Catholic priests, while fifteen other priests minister to 
Polish civilians. 

‘This report, the veracity of which has not been called 
in question, would seem to indicate that when the Reds 
refer to themselves as one of the “freedom-loving 
peoples’ —an expression which has replaced “democratic 
peoples” wherever Soviet Russia is concerned—they 
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give the words a different meaning from the rest of x 
The fact that the Russian people have been heroic jy 
the defense of their fatherland, and the Red 
almost as skillful as the Nazis in total warfare, shou 
not blind us to the fact that the regime in Russia stil 
fears and hates Christianity and all its works. 

There have been rumors recently that the persecution 
of religion in Russia has been diminishing. There is, 
certain element of truth in this report. The Reds hay 
done such an efficient job of eliminating religion tha 
it no longer exists as a force to be reckoned with iy 
Russian life. Furthermore, the essential Communiy 
hatred of religion has been played down recently fo 
the sake of national unity in a time of crisis. 

There are evidences of a religious revival in Russia 
but not of anything like a national trend. A religion 
movement of serious proportions would arouse the 
regime to immediate and drastic action. Hope is often 
expressed that Russia, if victorious, will emerge from 
the present war chastened and tolerant. That hope will 
be fulfilled only insofar as Soviet Russia abandons its 
adherence to Marxism. It should be our prayer that 
the Russians may supplement their military alliane 
with us by sharing our religious and political ideals, 






**THE principal feast of the Blessed Virgin,” it is called 
—her glorious Assumption into Heaven, celebrated 
August fifteenth. The details of Mary’s life after the 
ascension of Jesus are un 
known. How long she lived 
in the infant Church, her 
association with the apostles 
after Pentecost, the place 
and manner of her death, the circumstances of her 
corporeal journey to Heaven, are all matters of conjec- 
ture. There are legends about these matters, and visions 
granted to particular saints, but no certain historical 
data giving dates and places with accuracy. 

The Church did not define the Immaculate Concep 
tion of Mary as a dogma of faith until the middle of the 
nineteenth century, 1854. As yet the Church has not 
made the Assumption of Our Lady the subject. of an 
infallible pronouncement. Yet Christian belief, as it was 
for centuries toward the spotless innocence of Mary in 
her conception, is as firm in maintaining her bodily 
assumption into Heaven. 

There from her throne in glory she rules as Queen of 
the Angels and of the Saints, as the spiritual Mother of 
the sons of men. The power of her intercession has 
furnished theologians and writers with subject matter 
for innumerable volumes. Her maternal interest in 
mankind has been attested to by the numberless clients 
of all ages who have cherished fealty to God’s Mother 
as a sign of their own final perseverance. 

In a strikingly beautiful poem printed in this issue 
of Tue Sicn, Alfred Noyes pays tribute to the belief of 
the ages in the efficacy of Mary’s intercession. 

The Church in the United States has been dedicated 
to Mary and placed under the mantle of her protection. 
In these days of strife may she be to us, as she is 
characterized in the antiphon of Lauds in her office: 
“Thou art beautiful, O my love, sweet and comely, 
daughter of Jerusalem,” and may she protect us from 
our enemies, for as the antiphon continues, she is “ter- 
rible as an army set in array.” 


The Assumption of 
Our Blessed Lady 
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The Vatican and Peace 


The author, for years correspondent at the Vatican, interprets from 


authoritative sources the peace plans which the Pope hopes to see realized 


Pocanp had just been 
conquered by Germany 
when Pope Pius XII, in 
keeping with the tradition 
of the Roman Pontiffs, pre- 
sented to the world a Five- 
Point Peace Program which 
was contained in his 1939 
Christmas message. In sub- 
sequent addresses, notably 
the one delivered to the 
Sacred College of Cardinals 
on December 24, 1941, and 
in his encyclical Summi 
Pontificatus, the Pope am- 
plified his conception of a 
“just and honorable peace” 
in accordance with Chris- 
tian principles. 

He advocated the right to 
life and economic independ- 
ence of all nations, big and 
small, strong and weak. Mi- 
norities, he said, must be 
protected and not oppressed; 
access to natural world 
wealth must be given to all 
nations on the basis of a just 
distribution; treaties must 
be respected; general disarm- 
ament achieved; peaceful 
methods for the settlement 
of international problems 
adopted. 

In his conception a peace 
which is based on_ force, 
that is, the armed superior- 
ity of a victor nation over 
the vanquished, is ephemeral 
and bound to fail. It would 
inevitably plunge the world 
into a third catastrophe. 
The rebuilding of the post- 
war world cannot be con- 
ceived without moral prin- 
ciples, and the solution of 
international problems must 
be approached on a plane 
which excludes pride, ha- 
tred, ambition, in order to 
consider only the real hu- 
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The Holy Father being borne into 
Saint Peter’s for pontifical Mass 
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man values. In other words, 
tne Pontiff maintains that 
either peace will be Chris- 
tian—that is, in accordance 
with the eternal principles 
of Christian morals—or there 
will be no peace. 

In the following lines the 
writer will attempt to give 
what he believes to be the 
Vatican interpretation of 
the five papal points, in the 
light of conversations held 
with authoritative Vatican 
prelates while-he was in 
Rome, and of officially in- 
spired articles which have 
appeared from time to time 
in the Osservatore Romano. 


The Right to Life of 
All Nations 


The first point of the 
papal program, which was 
outlined in the 1939 Christ- 
mas message, was further 
expanded in December 1941. 
In order that the life and 
independence of nations be 
respected, no attempt must 
be made to curtail “free- 
dom and territorial integ- 
rity,” the Pope said. 

Freedom is held by the 
Vatican to be a_ natural 
right. It is necessary because 
without freedom there is no 
responsibility, State freedom 
implies autonomy and _ in- 
dependence. Autonomy is 
intended as internal sover- 
eignty which is exercised 
within the territorial limits 
and in the relations between 
state and citizens. Independ- 
ence is intended as external 
sovereignty, that is as a 
sphere of action within 
which the state affirms its 
will in its relations with the 
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members of the international 
community. Independence is there- 
the freedom of a state in its 
relation with other states, and ex- 
cludes all foreign interference. With- 
out freedom there is no independ- 
and independence without 
security is only fictitious independ- 
ence. 

However, that foreign policy 
which considers the particular ad- 
vantage of a people as the exclusive 
aim of state action runs counter to 
the reciprocity of rights and duties 
between nations. It denies healthy in- 
ternational co-operation which tends 
to achieve the common good in the 
family of nations. Freedom and ter- 
ritorial integrity must be secure in 
order to be fruitful. This feeling of 
security may be found only in a 
clear conception of international 
justice and in the avowed respect 
of other nations’ rights, which create 
the indispensable atmosphere for 
constructive action. Lack of security 
is the curse of international rela- 
tions. 

Doctrines which uphold the right 
of force are to be condemned be- 
cause they take into account only 
physical capacity and not ethical 
values, which predominate in the 
conscience of the individual regard- 
less of his material strength. Right 
—in the world of moral relations— 
has a value of its own which is not 
related to the greater or lesser capac- 


other 


fore 


ence, 


ity of asserting it because those who’ 


are wrong may also have strength. 
Consequently, force should not be 
used as an instrument of foreign 
policy except of course in the case 
of legitimate defense. For this rea- 
son the Pope affirms that “the will 
to live of a nation must not repre- 
sent the death sentence for another.” 

Territorial extension and capacity 
for defense vary from nation to na- 
tion but the right to life is identical 
for everyone. Therefore, even the 
small nations have a right to the re- 
spect of their political freedom and 
to the efficient safeguarding of their 
neutrality in the conflicts between 
nations, so that they may freely co- 
operate with other nations without 
being subordinated to force. 


Protection of Minorities 


After outlining this point in his 
1939 Christmas message, the Pope, 
probably bearing in mind the per- 
secutions and the ruthless policy of 





oppression and extermination which 
the Germans are pursuing against 
the Poles, the Czechs, and the Yugo- 
slavs under their domination, ex- 
panded it considerably in December 
1941. 

“In a new order founded on moral 
principles,” he said, “there can be 
no place for (1) open or subtle op- 
pression of the cultural and lan- 
guage characteristics of national 
minorities, (2) contraction of their 
economic capacities, (3) limitation 
or abolition of their natural fecun- 
dity. The more conscientiously the 
state respects the right of its minor- 
ities, the more safely and effectively 
it can demand from their members 
loyal observance of their civil rights 
which are equal to those of other 
citizens.” 

The states should grant to minor- 
ities the right to learn the mother 
language, and the minorities should 
loyally learn the language of the 
state to which they belong instead 
of using their own language and ed- 
ucation to combat the state of which 
they are an organic part. Moreover, 
the financial burdens of the minori- 
ties should be equal to those of the 
majorities, as well as the economic 
benefits granted by the state. No 
policy tending to limit or deny the 


right to life, in contrast with the 


Christian preaching “Increase and 
multiply,” should be adopted. 


Natural Resources and 
Economie Co-operation 


The Pope condemned in his 1941 
Christmas message the “narrow, sel- 
fish considerations which tend to 
monopolize economic wealth and 
raw materials in general use, to the 
exclusion of nations less favored by 
nature.” His fundamental idea, 
which is inspired by the writings of 
St. Thomas (Summa Theologica), is 
that although ownership of resources 
may be private their use must be 
open to all. Private property is not 
an end in itself. It is not meant for 
the sterile enriching of the few but 
indeed the fulfillment of the needs 
of the many. Property is a right but at 
the same time a duty. It embodies 
an obligation toward the commun- 
ity. The individualist doctrine sac- 
rifices the common good to the 
private good, while the papal con- 
tention is that private good must 
be subordinated to the common 
good as a necessity of social justice. 
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These ethical principles cannot by 
ignored in international relation, 
which are in substance relations be 
tween men, or groups of men. Evy 
individual is a member of the hy. 
man family; every state is a membe 
of the collectivity of states. But the 
states after all represent only group 
of individuals whose economic wel. 
fare must be promoted. According 
to this conception, frontiers are bar. 
riers which divide, not bridges whic 
unite. Therefore, state organization 
must not lead to the segregation of 
a group of men from the rest of the 
world, but must, on the contrary, be 
a step forward in the organic process 
of co-operation between national 
groups. In other words, the particu 
lar interest of a state, as member of 
a group of states, cannot but be sub. 
ordinated to the general interest of 
the collectivity of states. 

The main reason for the world. 
wide economic crisis which reached 
a climax in the present war must be 
ascribed to the selfish considerations 
which have denied the social impor- 
tance of resources and have given 
preference to the particular interest 
of the individual nation at the ex. 
pense of international interests as a 
whole. The consequences of this pol- 
icy have been economic defense on 
the part of the individual states as 
expressed in measures forbidding 
exportation of goods, lifting of cus 
toms barriers, creation of monopo 
lies, artificial barriers to the in- 
ternational movement of capital, 
dumping, closing of colonial mar- 
kets, and the like. 

Finally, the aim of a selfish eco 
nomic policy is the attainment of 
the greatest possible massing of 
wealth. This is a narrow policy 
which ignores far more important 
and noble aims of human life. 





Disarmament 


The solution of economic prob- 
lems, the Pope warns, is_ strictly 
linked with the abolition of war and 
the progressive limitation of arma- 
ments. Armament programs have 
had a direct and powerful influence 
on state economy and have been re- 
sponsible for serious crises. Expendi- 
tures for military preparedness have 
considerably increased budget defi- 
cits. To offset these deficits, the states 
have lowered the standard of living, 
raised customs barriers, adopted 
control of currency, and other meas- 
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ures which have contracted interna- 
tional exchanges. On the interna- 
tional plane, wealthier states not 
only have abstained from aiding 
those less wealthy, for fear that aid 
would materially increase the mili- 
tary strength of a potential foc, but 
have attempted to corner the supply 
of all those materials which might 
be transformed into war weapons. 

Thus a progressive limitation of 
armaments is necessary. But, to at- 
tain this objective treaties must be 
respected and international institu- 
tions created with the specific task 
of guaranteeing the respect of 
treaties. 

Disarmament must be not only ma- 
terial but spiritual. The mere elim- 
ination of weapons is not enough. 
People must forego the habit of arm- 
ing, the wish to arm, the passion for 
arms.. To attain this moral maturity 
the collective conscience must be 
freed from the psychosis of war. Ob- 
ligations between peoples and inter- 
national guarantees must be re- 
garded as a substitute for strength, 
not an addition to it. 

If moral disarmament is not 
achieved, the real and efficient lim- 
itation of armaments will be only 
a chimera, for it is not so much the 
weapon which makes the warrior, as 
the warrior who makes the weapon. 
This is an essential premise of a 
spiritual nature for gradual and 
loyal disarmament. However, na- 
tions cannot be asked to disarm un- 
less they obtain guarantees for their 
security which render armaments 
superfluous and eliminate the mo- 
tives and pretexts for war. 

Experience has shown that when 
treaties lose their binding character 
nations take recourse to arms. Inter- 
national institutions must therefore 
be created to safeguard the respect 
of treaties and, which is equally im- 
portant, to modify them in accord- 
ance with changing conditions in 
the relations between states. 

The lack of international institu- 
tions of this character in the world 
today has given free play to the 
selfish policy of individual powers 
at the expense of others. States must 
accept the principle of collaboration 
in the family of states. From their 
free and loyal acceptance of this 
principle a new international juri- 
dical order will be born. The re- 
spect for the personality of the in- 
dividual states demands that the 
international institution be based on 


a principle of equality. Thus the 
will which should regulate interna- 
tional relations will not be hege- 
monic nor the will of groups which 
pursue particular interests, but, in- 
stead, the expression of the institu- 
tion itself. 

The institution should be com- 
posed exclusively of sovereign states, 
inasmuch as protectorates or vassal 
states have no freedom to act. This 
Federation of States would be ren- 
dered more efficient by the establish- 
ment of a Court of Justice empow- 
ered to arbitrate between nations. 
The Hague Court merely handed 
out opinions on international ques- 
tions and disputes at the request of 
the League of Nations. The Court 
of Justice should have far greater 
powers in order to impose compul- 
sory arbitration, which besides medi- 
ation or conciliation, means also the 
obligatory settlement of problems. 
This type of institution would not 
affect the principle of sovereignty 
since the Court would derive its 
authority from the will of the mem- 
ber states. 


Religion and Its Influence 
on International Relations 


In the last point of his peace pro- 
gram the Pope defends the rights of 
the religious conscience and of the 
spirit while asserting that religious 
freedom is a basic condition for the 
reconstruction of the postwar world. 

According to the Pontiff persecu- 
tions against religion cannot be com- 
patible with the creation of a new 
world because faith is the most effi- 
cient factor in the safeguarding of 
an order based on moral principles. 
Faith, insofar as it affects the indi- 
vidual, also affects indirectly the 
state. Faith is regarded as the most 
efficient factor inasmuch as it gives 
moral strength to life, makes him 
who believes in the Law of Christ 
and in His preachings of love and 
brotherhood a powerful defender of 
the social order, and gives the spir- 
itual energies of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church the opportunity to pro- 
mote understanding and good will 
among peoples. 

Because of its universality the 
Church cements brotherhood among 
men and indirectly the solidarity 
among civilized nations to which 
men belong. Because of this univer- 
sal character it opposed. the narrow 
policy of national egoism, the strug- 











gle among nations. It tends to unify, 
not to divide. It regards all men as 
children of God and as such it is 
concerned with their material as 
well as spiritual welfare regardless 
of class or race. The Catholic 
Church is the perfect example of 
that spiritual ideal which should in- 
spire a family of nations. 

It will be readily seen from the 
foregoing that the Pope’s conception 
of peace does not conflict with 
democratic principles and implies 
indeed the condemnation of total- 
itarian policy as represented by Ger- 
many. The papal new order is in 
striking contrast with the so-called 
new order advocated by the Axis 
powers. While Germany has tram- 
pled upon the rights of the small 
European states by invading Poland, 
Norway, Denmark, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Luxembourg, Greece, and Yu- 
goslavia, the Pope affirms the right 
to life of all nations. While Ger- 
many is methodically killing hun- 
dreds of thousands of people in the 
countries under her domination in 
pursuance of a policy which has as 
its cardinal principle the supremacy 
of the German master race, the Pope 
is favoring equality of rights of all 
ethnic groups. 

With regard even to his third 
point, which the Axis powers 
have frequently publicized as a de- 
fense of their aspirations, the Pon- 
tiff, through later messages and 
speeches, has made clear that the 
policy of intensive military prepar- 
edness of which Germany is the out- 
standing exponent has been one of 
the main causes of the world-wide 
economic crisis. At the same time, 
his suggestion for the creation of an 
international institution again of- 
fers a contrast with the foreign policy 
of Japan, Germany, and Italy, which 
were the first among the big powers 
to resign from the League of Na- 
tions. The allusion to Germany's 
antireligious policy in the fifth point 
needs hardly an explanation. For in 
that country millions of Christians 
are being systematically persecuted. 

Conversely, it is clear that the 
Pope sees the possibility of real- 
izing his ideal postwar order only 
through a victory of the democratic 
powers which have already shown— 
as for instance in the Atlantic Char- 
ter drawn up by President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill—a more humane 
and ethical understanding of inter- 
national problems. 


























®ra ro Nobis By Alfred Nopes 


(Variations on a theme of Petrarch) 


Virgin and Mother, highest and most lowly, 
Clothed with the sun, and with the Pleiads crowned; 
In whose pure soul the supreme Sun of Heaven 
Was hidden, in whose deep eyes the stars are drowned; 
Beyond all things, on earth created, holy, 
-f~ Because thy holiest uncreaied Lord 
Through thee was clothed with flesh for all n‘en’s eyes; 
Mother, through whom the sword 
Pierced in black midnight seventy times and seven; 
Look on this war-torn world where all faith dies, 
Hear us before the world’s last darkness fall, 
And pray thy Son, our Lord, that He forgive us all. 


Virgin and Mother, fountain of true pity 

Who, standing by the Cross, didst bleed to see 

The Son that was thy God let sink His head, 

Forsaken by all other—not by thee, 

By His own choice forsaken, emptied out, 

To share our human agonies of doubt 

And cry, as we do, to the unanswering sky, 

His bitter and reiterated Why; 

Then lift us with Him to the life He won. ._ 
Look on this world, the world He died to save, 7 
Distraught, defaced, defiled 

Where murderous hands tear down the Holy City, 

Where murderous mouths blaspheme the light He gave, 

Where men take wings by night to slay the child, 

Where truth itself is turned to a subtle lie 

By the hour’s mood of hell-born mockery 

Which, once again, has doomed the young to die 

And, dying, to see no light beyond the grave. 


Thou, whose remembering heart to the forgotten 
Was ever the one shield that nought could break, 
Pray to thy Son who for thine own dear sake 
Will hear; to Him, our Lord, the God-begotten; 
Pray for thy tortured peoples in this hour, 
Who never sought the kingdom or the power, 
a? But pour their blood and perish in the fire, 
a While those blood-guilty few, to whom the State 
Is God, still rend the world and call each other “great;” 
Ora pro nobis, Mother, thou who art 
Highest in heaven, but still the lowly of heart, 
Pray for us ere the world’s last darkness fall; 
Pray to thy Son, our Lord, that He forgive us all. 









































Actor-producer-songwriter George M. Cohan in some of the characteri- 
zations which made him America’s most beloved song-and-dance man 





Hroadway's Favorite Son 


CFroscr M. Cowan stood in the 
lobby of the theater named after him 
at Broadway and Forty-third. This— 
years before that length of old-time 
stageland west to Eighth Avenue be- 
came a backwash of Coney Island. 
People piled through to see Jt Pays 
to Advertise. 

“Well,” said Cohan, “fair business. 
But they’re not falling into the 
theater from the street. Yet—” and 
the mouth corner bent in his whim- 
sical grin. “It’s nice to know that no 
guy going to this show totes a dirty 
picture in his pocket.” 

That pretty well sums up Cohan’s 
ethic as an entertainer, as the great- 
est entertainer of his American gen- 
eration. From a hard-touring vaude- 
ville family—the Four Cohans, his 
father, mother, and sister Josephine 
—little George Cohan, the violin vir- 
tuoso at nine, became tops at every- 
thing he tried from tin-pan alley to 
mammoth productions. 

The early phase of his career is 
familiar. Years in vaudeville, then 
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sprouting before twenty into a play- 
wright, and in four short years be- 
coming a big name as The Gover- 
nor’s Son, Little Johnny Jones, and 
a dozen other delights. Sure, he 
waved flags, but he incensed the flag 
with stirring song first. At twenty- 
three he wrote one of the most 
charming songs in the American an- 
thology, a song that still haunts the 
ear with nostalgic simplicity of the- 
matic melody—So Long, Mary. It’s 
his favorite of all his carload of 
compositions, and its author remains 
today head of the galaxy of multiple 
talents known as all-play men, who 
write their own books, lyrics, and 
music. 

The death of his sister Josephine 
was the first punctuation to his glow- 
ingly gay and successful adolescent 
career as the boy wonder of Broad- 
way. His next life landmark was a 
young fellow named Sam Harris. 
They met at a song plugger’s ball- 
game on Staten Island, talked over 
their production plans on the home- 


1] 


coming ferry, shook hands, and be- 
came partners in the Cohan and 
Harris combine that made far more 
millions than it lost, and grew to 
be a hallmark of hits, until Cohan 
decided to go it alone more as actor 
than producer. Harris proceeded to 
produce more than his share of the 
spectacular—and salacious—stage suc- 
cesses of the day, in some of which, 
like Dinner at Eight, Cohan would 
never have collaborated; in others, 
You Can’t Take it With. You and 
The American Way, I know Cohan 
took enjoyment and a pride in his 
old partner, because I saw both 
shows with George M. To the end, 
Cohan and Harris remained the 
firmest friends—they married sisters, 
two of the beautiful Nolan girls of 
a mail carrier’s brood of eleven in 
Providence, whence Cohan came into 
the world a bright July 4. Mrs. Har- 
ris died, but Mrs. Cohan enjoys 
tranquillity in the semi-retirement 
of her husband at their fine country 
home in Monroe, New York. 
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Cohan and Harris flourished be- 
cause the firm was basically honest: 
its word was good because the part- 
ners were men of character. In a 
papier-mache industry that too often 
poses as an art, and where the lurid 
is too often accepted as the glamor- 
ous, where lavish affection and af- 
fectation rule, and where true hearts 
and loyal souls abide more often than 
environment displays—Cohan and 
Harris thrived and made fortunes for 
themselves and others. Nowadays, 
when Hollywood pays a foolish and 
fabulous sum for a play like Stein- 
beck’s The Moon is Down ($300,000 
is the actual figure) people forget 
that in years before the income tax 
was transformed from a mere hand- 
spring to a headache, there was a 
road in the United States and Can- 
ada providing practically year-round 
bookings—with time-out for stock— 
of Broadway successes. Cohan and 
Harris would have as many as six 
or seven touring companies in such 
hits as Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford, 
The Miracle Man, On Trial—the 
first flashback play by a youngster 
named Elmer Reizenstein that made 
Broadway history. He travels now as 
Elmer Rice, and wrote Street Scene 
and other Pulitzer plays. 

It was nothing unusual for Cohan 
and Harris to clear profits of three 
and four thousand a week on each 
of a dozen road companies. So add 
that up over the years and see where 
Hollywood’s current munificence 
(largely modified by the Old Gent 
with Whiskers and his tax bag) has 
anything on the old days. There 
isn’t a shrewder business man in 
show business, which is one reason 
why, when dramatic critics howled 
for more annual Cohan Revues—he 
pointed out that it cost about a 


quarter of a million to raise a cur- 
tain on those lavish parodies, which 
had no road value of consequence. 


He dropped them. 


ut his story has not been one of 
B unshocked success. He’s picked 
flops because he’s never pretended 
his judgment was sure-money: he’s 
always been a guarded gambler. 
Once when he was rehearsing a play 
he’d written entirely from somebody 
else’s nutshelled plot—although tak- 
ing no credit on the program—Wil- 
liam A. Brady barged backstage and 
tossed him a manuscript. “If you 
like this, George,” said Brady, “I'll 
put it on.” Cohan took the script 


home, tried to read it, but, as he 
says, simply couldn’t understand the 
language. He returned it to Brady 
with that comment and Brady did 
not put it on. Weeks and weeks later, 
Cohan strode the boardwalk at At- 
lantic City, one of his favorite 
breathers. A stealthy figure swathed 
in an oversized overcoat with an up- 
turned collar—a favorite disguise of 
Brady’s that made him look like a 
bloke about to plant a bomb—ap- 
proached Cohan and glared. Cohan 
was curious about that. 

“You ought to know,” growled 
Brady, and Bill’s one of our leading 
growlers. “What about that script 
you said you couldn’t understand the 
language?” Bill always talks like a 
police desk sergeant with directness 
superseding syntax. 

“Oh, yes,” said Cohan, blue eyes 
twinkling, a sign he’s thinking fast. 
“I remember that one, and I couldn’t 
understand the language. I’ve never 
been in rackets and that play was 
full of ’em.” 

“Yeah,” Bill growled himself to 
medium dudgeon on way to high. 
“You couldn’t understand it. But the 
public can. That play’s in its ninth 
month. It’s called Broadway if you 
want to know.” 

A sensational hit, produced by Jed 
Harris—a play about night clubs, 
thieves, crooks, demimondaines, and 
gyps. No wonder Cohan didn’t un- 
derstand the language. 

But he’ll confess he’s missed several 
good ones that came his way, like 
Is Zat So? which yanked Jimmy Glea- 
son to fame. 

Yet whatever success Cohan has 
had—and it has been far more than 
substantial in merit and money—it 
has all been his very own. He has 
always been scrupulously jealous 
about using his name on anything. 
A big national magazine wanted an 
article by Cohan in a hurry. They 
contacted me because they knew I 
knew him. Cohan was away. I knew 
his thoughts on their theme—a crack 
against bedroom farces and other 
dirt for dirt’s sake. I wrote the piece. 
Cohan was in Europe. The magazine 
published the piece under Cohan’s 
signature. I told the agent to split 
the check fifty-fifty between Cohan 
and me—trade practice. When George 
returned from Europe he invited me 
to lunch. He produced the check 
made out to him, endorsed it to me. 
“I liked the piece,” he said. “It ex- 
pressed my views. But you wrote it.” 


THE ‘f SIGN 


In all my excursions through show 
business, and they have been many 
and intimate, I have yet to hear one 
inverse or reverse testimonial agains 
George Cohan as businessman, boss, 
producer, or regular guy. His suppor 
of fallen stars is legend, his utter 
personal honesty is unique, his sym. 
pathy and solicitude for the little 
people of the theater is Franciscan, 

After dissolving his partnership 
with Harris he found himself rich, 
relatively young—just forty and with 
time and talent galore. He wrote a 
dozen plays—always with pencil and 
pad in a rapid legible hand. He wrote 
dozens of songs. He’s still by his own 
boast a song and dance man—and 
could he’dance! You know, Cohan at 
the top of his career never weighed 
more than a hundred pounds and he 
could dance all night, intricate steps, 
and was really the originator of that 
trick of climbing the proscenium pil- 
lar at the climax of an extra-chat, 
a feat that will bring down any 
house because of its sheer athletic 
tour de force. 


HE man is a born genius because 

he had little formal education, 
yet talks with a clipped eloquence 
that proves the language is his 
inheritance. He talks in anecdotes, 
and I’ve never heard him tell the 
same one twice; but one thing that 
he avoids, and even abhors, is the 
risque story. He makes it a point in 
gatherings never to laugh or even 
smirk at them. 

Cohan has that bountiful talent 
that regards what others might con- 
sider a career as a mere incident. I 
know several song writers in grade A 
of the Ascap (American Society of 
Composers and Publishers, the Copy- 
right Owners familiar to radio ears) 
—and grade A means royalties of 
about $18,000 a year, nice pickings 
if you can get it—who owe their 
rating to one tremendous song hit. 
Cohan has several, but when you in- 
quire about the genesis of one most 
familiar, Over There, the war song 
of 1917, when everybody, including 
the fertile and famine breeding Vic- 
tor Herbert, was striving and strain- 
ing to produce the American war 
song—Cohan explains simply that he 
thought of a bugle call and wrote it. 
He met Victor Herbert in a building 
lobby after writing it. He took Her- 
bert aside and hummed and whistled 
the song to him—a habit with song 
writers among their craft, which may 
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explain why they have sensitive ears. 

“That's all right,” said Herbert. 
“By the way, what day is this?” 

“Tuesday,” said Cohan. 

“It’s just as well you wrote it to- 
day,” said Herbert. “Some other guy 
would have written it by Thursday.” 

Cohan was awarded the Congres- 
sional Medal for that song, but he 
was always loath to accept it. He re- 
garded the composition as mere by- 
play of wartime emotion. He do- 
nated all royalties from it during the 
war to the Red Cross. But one day 
he slipped into the White House and 
President Roosevelt pinned tiie medal 
on him and Cohan said: “Funny how 
a song and dance man can come and 
be decorated by the President of his 
country for a mere song, and talk 
like guy to guy.” 

“That,” said Mr. Roosevelt, “is 
quite an adequate definition of de- 
mocracy.” 

A figure approaching middle age, 
silhouetted against a background of 
shining success, Cohan found the 
theater succumb throughout the 
country to the octopusean movies. 
He made silent movies and didn’t 
like them. He made sound movies 
and liked them less. Out in Holly- 
wood he asserted himself with the 
angry dignity that he can show. He 
had been hired at Hollywood’s usual 
exuberant expense—for names, not 
for laborers in the filmyard—to be 
the star in a film. They gave him a 
script to read on his train journey. 
Cohan reached Hollywood. The 
smart guys had switched the story. 
He accepted it, and he reported every 
day to the lot for shooting. One day 
a make-up man took a little longer 
than usual and Cohan came to the lot 
late. A page handed him a note 
checking his time. Cohan stopped 
the cameras and demanded to know 
who had sent the note. He was told. 
He strode from that lot to the execu- 
tive office to find a diminutive man 
with a cigar as big as his ego sunk 
in a chair with.his shoes twined on 
a desk. This gent admitted he had 
sent the note. He didn’t want Mr. 
Cohan to be late any more. Cohan 
explained that the make-up man had 
delayed him. 

“It costs a lot of money to keep 
people waiting,” the executive said. 

“Let’s look at that one,” said 
Cohan. “I’m overstaying my contract 
term now. There’s nothing legally 
to stop me from walking out. And I 
will unless you remember that so- 


cially, financially, and professionally 
I mean more than you ever will.” 

That’s Cohan aroused. He told off 
radio moguls in like manner, which 
explains why he’s rarely on the air, 
although when he was he commanded 
oceans of ears. Incidentally, he never 
saw the picture he made, and I very 
much doubt if he will ever see the 
picture made about him, one of the 
super-super hits in years. 

Coming down the stretch of the 
years to the reputed and often re- 
vised threescore and ten, George M. 
Cohan is a silver-haired humorist. 
He laughs his way through life and 
does kindness unknown by the way. 

He’s flashed latter-day success, as 
in his classic characterization of the 
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Brown Bros, 


George M. Cohan as Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in the sa- 
tire, “I'd Rather Be Right” 


country editor in O’Neill’s Ah 
Wilderness. A Hollywood eminent, 
Lionel Barrymore, screened the part 
but never caught the flavor of the 
flesh, which is Hollywood's chief 
failing. Cohan carried a clumsy chari- 
vari mocking the President of the 
United States to genial success—this 
was I’d Rather Be Right, which 
might have been malice in other 
hands, but in Cohan’s was mellow. 

So he takes his ease, and when in 
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New York walks around the reservoir 
in Central Park, opposite his Fifth 
Avenue home, with his companion 
Bugs Baer, since his old, retired 
police captain crony, Steve Reardon, 
has gone to that section of Heaven 
exclusively reserved for the broadest 
progues. His passion, next to that for 
the theater, is baseball. He was once 
on the point of buying his favorite 
club, the New York Giants—but, re- 
member, Cohan is a gambler always 
with his guard up. He’s earned com- 
fort and will never risk it for coffee 
and cakes. 

It isn’t easy to sum up so packed 
a career. But Cohan’s influence on 
the theater will remain, for the the- 
ater can never be destroyed and he 


has left it a tradition of solvent 
decency. 
Once in the little mill town 


of North Brookfield, Mass., where 
George Cohan spent his boyhood, I 
went to broadcast the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his first meeting there with 
Connie Mack, the grand old man of 
baseball. Connie, a North Brook- 
field boy, took up his Athletics to 
play the local team, which won be- 
fore the largest crowd in Brookfield’s 
history—but I think the victory was 
a trifle echoey: the Athletics were 
generous. As that game began two 
things happened: a stand collapsed 
and a little girl was hit by a foul 
ball. The stand was shallow and no- 
body was hurt, but Cohan had that 
little girl in his arms, comforting her, 
shying away a news photographer. 

I believe there is a deep religious 
strain in George Cohan. He rarely 
talks religion and that, with me, is a 
sure sign that he feels it. His mother 
was pious to the point of being 
saintly, and his father loved his 
Church. I know once that he and I 
roomed together in a swank Boston 
hotel, and in a drawing room, New 
York to Pittsburgh bound. On both 
occasions I observed that before re- 
tiring Georgie Cohan knelt, bowed 
his silver head, made the Sign of the 
Cross, and prayed. . 

Perhaps the most forthright analy- 
sis of the Cohan personality is that 
he fulfills Cardinal Newman’s defi- 
nition of a gentleman, with modern 
modifications attributable to the 
world of cut-throat competition that 
cuts the wrong throats, in which he 
has made far more than his mark: 
He has never willingly inflicted pain 
—except on those who darkly de- 
served it. 


Song in the Night 


by Brassil Fitz gerald 


Beyonp the wide windows were 
hot sunlight, a click and rustle of 
palm fronds, and in the blue distance 
the smoke of Los Angeles and the 
haze of the sea. Below in the hot 
sunlight, crossing the patio, coming 
and goihg, extras, carpenters, camera- 
men, actors and actresses, the bright 
pattern of another Hollywood day. 

Within the office, which was sound- 
proofed and heavy-carpeted, sat three 
of the Hollywood great. Rupert Bay- 
lor, his dark beauty sullen and bored; 
long and lithe, sprawled and relaxed, 
in sweat shirt and shabby cords; he 
sat looking at nothing and thinking 
of golf. On the other side of the ex- 
panse of desk, small in her big chair, 
sat Helen Burke. Without her stage 
make-up, her beauty was all in her 
eyes. They were the wide grave eyes 
of a child grown wise, and a little 
tired. For Helen Burke had been a 
name in electric lights, a great actress, 
when Baylor had been starring only 
in the plays he staged himself on 
Saturdays in his father’s barn. She 
sat patiently now, her small hands 
quiet in her lap. 

The third person of importance, 
the man at the desk, you would have 
passed on the street without a second 
glance, were it not for his clothes. 
The clothes were remarkable, white 
serge and blue silk, tailored with care 
to his squat bulk. He was chief of 
productions for Superfilms. He wore 
a platinum wrist watch on a hairy 
wrist; and he glanced at it now while 
he spoke. 

He was saying in a voice electric 
with energy, “I don’t know. I’m 


Mlustrated by MAY BURKE 


stumped. There isn’t a play on Broad- 
way we want. We've got a dozen 
writers upstairs, and they haven't 
even a plot you two could play in.” 
His small bright eyes regarded the 
handsome boy without pleasure. 
“You'd better pay attention, Baylor,” 
he snapped. “You get fan mail, I 
admit that. But your last two pictures 
are in the red.” 

The boy lifted his dark expressive 
eyes to say, “I’m fed up with playing 
the tailor’s dummy.” His voice was 
resentful, and wistful. “Let me play 
a real man, just once.” The producer 
drummed on the desk with nervous 
fingers, frowning, thinking. Then 
pressing a button, he spoke at a micro- 
phone that looked on the desk like a 
Renaissance jewel-box. “Get me that 
writer,” he said. “The one from Bos- 
ton. What? No, I don’t know. Mc— 
something or other. He’s upstairs 
somewhere. Wait—I have it,” he said 
with relief. “McFee is- the name. 
Hurry now. Get him down here.” 

The big man turned then with a 
quick smilé to the waiting and in- 
different two. “This lad’s our bet. 
Critics all raved about his book. 
‘Americana,’ they said. Never read it 
myself. They sent him out from New 
York. I told him to dig up something 
different. Something really big I 
could use you both in. ‘Another 
Gone With the Wind, I said. He was 
a professor of something or other. He 
ought to know the answers. We'll see 
what he’s got.” 

Just then an unseen secretary 


The figure of Samuel Gridley Howe has been over- 
shadowed by that of his famous wife, Julia Ward Howe. 
In the dress of fiction but with complete historical 
veracity, the author tells the unforgettable story of 
the life of this great American fighter for freedom 
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opened a concealed door, and the 
writer appeared, A frail young man 
with glasses, he came in with an arm. 
ful of books, old books. With a kind 
of awkward dignity he crossed to the 
three who waited; laid his books with 
care on the great man’s desk; re. 
moved his glasses and smiled to 
Helen Burke. 

“Well,” said the big man, slapping 
the desk with a strong impatient 
palm, “what have you got?” Suddenly 
that big room was curiously silent; 
so silent that the laugh of a passing 
extra drifted up from the yard below. 

“Well,” repeated the big man 
harshly, “come. Give. What's your 
big character?” 

The little writer smiled to their 
attending eyes. “Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe,” he said, a touch of pride in 
his quiet voice, “of the Perkins In- 
stitution for the Blind.” 

There was a dreadful silence. In 
that silence the great man put his 
hands to his bald brow, and he spoke 
very softly, as if to himself. “Careful, 
J. P. Remember your blood pressure.” 
His voice was strained with his effort 
to control it. “A hero, I ask him for. 
Week after week he thinks. At five 
hundred a week he sits and thinks; 
then he walks in here and tells me—” 

McFee smiled, undisturbed, shak- 
ing his head. “They used to call him 
Chev,” he went on. “Short for Chev- 
valier. He fought in Greece, you see. 
Guerrilla warfare.” 

“Wait,” said J. P., and his voice 
was different, electric with interest. 
“Got a love story? Got a woman in 
this?” 

McFee nodded. “An unforgettable 
woman, sir. She—” 

“Wait.” J. P. touched his button 
and spoke to his secretary. “Get Co- 
vicki, right away.” 

Leon Covicki was small and dark, 
a fox terrier of a man, a bundle of 
nerves. Ignorant and conceited, there 
was but one thing to be said for Leon 
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Covicki; he made good pic- 
tures. 

McFee spoke haltingly at 
first; then as his story began 
to live in his mind, he spoke 
with a swift and quiet as- 
surance. 

“To get this,” he said, 
“you must go back to Bos- 
ton; to Boston a long time 
ago. A town on three hills, 
a few thousand people; 
Beacon Hill, and a few 
streets down to the harbor, 
where the masts of many 
ships were tall trees against 
the wintry sky. 

“A young lad was attend- 
ing the Latin School. There 
a master took a dislike to 
this mischievous child with 
the face of a cherub, with 
the coal black hair and the 
eyes of incredible blue, with 
a baby mouth that dared 
defy him. He said, ‘I'll 
make you cry, Samuel. Hold 
out your hand.’ 

“He used a heavy ruler, 
and the crack of it was loud 
in the listening room. Ten 
blows, twenty; the boy’s 
cheeks blushed red, then 
slowly drained white. He 
stood there small and sturdy, 
his little hand shrinking 
under each blow. He didn’t 
cry. It was the master who 
grew tired. 

“Though the little boy 
that day, that week, could 
not pick up a pencil, could 
not hold in his mittened 
palm his sled rope, he had 
learned his lesson, one that 
the master had not in- 
tended. The child had 
learned what it is like to 
be helpless under tyranny, 
to be the underdog. He 
never forgot. And he lived 
his life for the underdog.” 

McFee picked up again 
the thread of his story. 
“When our Sam was seven- 
teen, he went to Brown 
University. There he did 
not distinguish himself, 
except perhaps, in the 
matter of the president’s 
horse. That worthy and 
learned gentleman, one 
bright Spring morning, pro- 
ceeding sedately to his of- 
fice, was called from his 


Helen Burke spoke, making as always of each word a lovely sound. “Your tale 
interests me, Mr. McFee. I like your boy. But I don’t think your story is for me” 
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thoughts by a strange sound over- 
head. Gazing up, he beheld his own 
carriage horse. The animal’s head 
emerged from an upper window of 
the college hall. Looking down on 
the president, he neighed reproach- 
fully. What the president said is not 
recorded.” 

The little director nodded, satis- 
fied for the moment. Helen Burke 
spoke, making as always of each word 
a lovely sound. “Your tale interests 
me, Mr. McFee. I like your boy. But 
I don’t think your story is for me. 
Unless—” and her voice was faintly 
reluctant, “you are thinking of me 
as his mother?” 

McFee shook his head. “We must 
wait for your entrance,” he said, and 
smiling, “as Sam waited. There was 
a young lady,” he explained, “a very 
young lady, with velvety eyes and 
little soft hands in a sealskin muff. 
She and young Sam, a Brown grad- 
uate now and a medical student, 
skated together on the Common, 
caroled together on the Hill on 
Christmas Eve. Sam gave her his 
heart for a Christmas present. With 
a grave look from her pansy eyes, 
she thanked him prettily. Sam was to 
remember that moment, long years, 
long miles, over the curve of the 
world from Beacon Street. For their 
marriage was not to be. 

















“When the day was done, and the 
fighting, he was to hear her voice 
in the whisper of wine-dark seas to 
the Grecian rocks. He would hear it 
in the murmur of mountain pines, 
while he watched through the night 
the camp fires of the Turks, wicked 
red eyes on the plain below.” 

The little director, Covicki, asked 
restlessly, “When was all this?” 

McFee answered, “This was in 
1824, when the Greeks were fighting 
for freedom.” 

“Against who?” asked the little di- 
rector, and then looked self-con- 
scious. 

“Against the Turks, the Ottoman 
Empire,” said McFee gently. 

“Oh, sure, I forgot,” said Covicki. 
“Go on.” 

McFee’s voice quickened. “The 
Greeks were up in revolt. Against a 
long tyranny, against hopeless odds, 
they marched down from their moun- 
tain glens; they sailed out from their 
little islands. The nations watched 
with indifference. But there were 
men in every land who were not in- 
different. Philhellenes, they called 
them; from all over the world they 
came to fight for Greece. 

“Young Sam was restless at home, 
with a medical degree and a broken 
heart. Across the Atlantic, a small 
brave people were getting whipped. 
Something stirred in Sam. With his 
father’s slow-won consent, he set sail 
for Greece. A New Englander, mind 
you; in all his chivalry, he wasn’t 
going off on impulse, making a ro- 
mantic gesture. He was going to offer 
the infant government of Greece his 


But there in the dust, with a 
dragging leg, Francesco was 
helpless, the underdog. Sam 
pulled his horse to his hind legs 
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services as a physician, to bind the 
wounds of the underdog.” 

J. P. protested nervously, “But you 
spoke of guerrillas.” 

“Gorillas!” The little director 
looked startled. “Not me,” he said, 
“No animal pictures.” 

No one laughed. “Irregular war. 
fare,” McFee explained gently. “Like 
Indian fighting.” Then he said to 
J. P., “That’s coming now. 

“You see, when Sam_ reached 
Greece, he found there hopeless con- 
fusion. For the Turks were winning. 
They were advancing fiercely and 
rapidly up the Peloponnesos, the 
southern peninsula of Greece. The 
Greeks could not stop them, could 
make no organized stand against 
them. The Greeks had the patriotism, 
but the Turks had the disciplined 
troops, the equipment, the guns, and 
the cavalry. So the Greeks died, but 
they died fighting. They hid in the 
mountains and came out fighting, 
they hung on the Turkish flanks and 
cut down stragglers. They formed 
small bands, operating independent- 
ly, raiding the victors, and destroying 
the victor’s spoils. A people are never 
conquered until they have lost the 
will to resist. 

“In the meantime, Sam was of- 
ficially a surgeon attached to the 
Greek army. But there was no Greek 
army; there were no hospitals, no 
ambulances to bring in the wounded, 
There was but one problem, one 
thing to do, slow down that Turkish 
blitzkrieg. Sam joined a guerrilla 
band.” 

Rupert Baylor had lost his sulky 
look; his dark eyes were intent, 
listening. “Were they bad, those 
Turks?” he asked boyishly. “I mean 
about prisoners.” 

McFee shrugged. “They were ef- 
ficient,” he said. “They took no 
prisoners. If a Greek went down and 
they reached him, they slashed off 
his head.” 

“We can do that,” the little direc- 
tor said comfortably. “Just camera 
stuff.” 

McFee went on. “Picture then, this 
boy from a nice Boston home. Put 
yourself in his place, in his mind. 
You had been disappointed in love; 
you had read the poetry of Byron; 
and so you had come to Greece to 
practice your profession, to walk a 
hospital ward. 

“Now here you were, dirty and 
lousy, in a soiled white skirt and a 
tasseled cap, in the brush by a moun- 
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tainside cave. You looked like a 
Greek there in the brush, but you 
didn’t feel like one, while you 
watched the valley below for the dust 
that meant horses moving. The sun 
was moving down in the west; it was 
bright on your musket barrel. You 
listened for the frightened cry of a 
bird; you watched a cloud shadow 
darken an olive grove below; you saw 
on the edge of the world the smoke 
of a burning village. You thought 
about life. They had not told you at 
school it would be like this. Greece 
had been a name, a place on the 
map, and a picture in your mind of 
a temple. Now it was the grass that 
was rough to your face, that smelled 
of the sun, and the summer passing. 

“You heard a faint sound. Some- 
where a pebble had rolled. Only your 
blue Yankee eyes moved, scanning 
the scrub oaks. Something stirred 
there. The stock of your muskct was 
smooth to your cheek, and a brown 
dirty finger gathered the slack of your 
trigger. A low whistle came from the 
scrub. It was all right. Your muscles 
went slack, and your mind. It was 
just Francesco coming up the path to 
take over your watch. You whispered 
with him, pointed out the smoke of 
the burning village, dug him in the 
ribs, and slipped into the brush. 

“As you neared the hidden mouth 
of your cave, there came from it a 
smell of roasting donkey. You sniffed 
happily. Yesterday you had eaten 
snails and roasted wasps. 


“Deep in the smoky cave you fed, . 


whispered a bit in your stumbling 
Greek to the comrades, wrapped your 
capote about you, shifted the pistol 
that cut into your hip, and stretched 
out to sleep. 

“Francesco would wake you, whis- 
pering that the moon was down. 
Time to slip out of your fox hole, to 
go softly through the night and get 
you a Turk. Tomorrow? Tomorrow 
the Turks might find your cave. You 
thought a prayer, and you slept.” 

The little director said softly, “We 
can go to town with this stuff.” 

J. P. said, frowning, “Dramatic 
action. That's what it needs. We 
can’t film the boy’s mind.” 

McFee thought for a moment, then, 
“I see what you mean,” he said. 
“What you want is in the letters Sam 
wrote, and his journal. There was 
that time, for instance, when Sam’s 
little band was returning from a 
dawn raid on a village held by the 
Turks. They were in glee, for they 


had surprised a cavalry unit, and 
had mounted themselves on the 
Turks’ Arabian horses. Now as the 
morning broke, they were heading 
back to their mountain and safety. 
Somewhere a bird sang and the 
breeze from the sea was cool on their 
faces. 

“They rode through the long blue 
shadows, laughing. At one moment 
the creaking of saddle leather, the 
lazy sound of the horses’ hoofs, and 
the good boasting. Sam rode, half 
listening, half seeing the mountain 
ahead, gold in the early light; seeing 
too in his mind the wintry brown of 
Boston Common, the white door to 
his father’s house. 


Bp the grove to the right came 
a shot, a spurt of flame. Sam saw 
the dust where the bullet hit. Then 
the grove blazed with running fire. 
The Turks came out from the trees 
in one wild rush. Sabers flashing in 
the sun, they cried for Allah, shrill 
and high. 

“Fifty or more, too many of them. 
Race for the mountains. Sam held 
behind the others. His was the best 
horse. He had time for one shot to 
slow them. Quieting his horse with 
his knees, he lifted his musket and 
sighted. That big Turk racing ahead. 
‘Steady, boy, steady,’ he muttered, and 
lined his sight. Now. As he felt the 
gun’s kick, he was wheeling the gray, 
bending low as he felt his swift 
spring. Good horse. He’d make it all 
right. 

“A bullet ripped the grass ahead. 
He heard a scream of rage, and 
grinned, giving the gray his head, 
racing after his comrades. The going 
was uphill now; another five minutes 
and they'd be among rocks. And then 
—he tried not to see it—Francesco 
was down, wounded. Little Fran- 
cesco who laughed while he ate. Sam 
wanted to ride by him. That was the 
guerrilla code. Save yourself. But 
there in the dust, with a dragging 
leg, Francesco was helpless, the 
underdog. 

“Sam pulled his horse to his hind 
legs; threw himself down; threw 
Francesco like two bags of grain 
across his saddle. Close now behind 
him the thunder of hoofs, the shrill 
fierce cries for Allah. His big gray 
was laboring now, and the Turks 
were nearing stride by stride. So close 
they were that if they drew up they 
could knock him easily out of the 
saddle. They didn’t stop to shoot; 
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they were too sure they had him, The 
gray crashed through the brush that 
skirted the field. There fast and deep 
ran a mountain stream, With one 
wild plunge they went in and down. 
Even while the cold rush closed over 
his head, and the current twisted him 
down and away, that New England 
boy thought, ‘God doesn’t want me 
yet.’ Gripping tight to Francesco, he 
reached the bushes of the other shore. 

“There was a feast that night in 
the cave, great tales of the fighting. 
For once Francesco did not boast. His 
leg wound probed and bandaged, he 
just sat and watched Sam. Nor would 
he eat until Sam had eaten.” 

Rupert Baylor had forgotten his 
golf and his fan mail; his brown 
young face was grave with attention. 
“I don’t believe it.” He spoke as if 
to himself, thoughtfully. “This lad 
was too good to be true.” 

McFce smiled. “But he wasn’t. Sam 
had his faults. A violent temper was 
one of them. He had to learn to be 
patient with weaker men; to deal 
gently with their prejudices, their 
small prides. He might have died, 
learning. 

“Once, for instance; this was after 
Sam had reached what little there 
was of the Greek army. He was at 
his own work again, in the village 
behind the lines, taking care of the 
wounded. A hot and hopeless task, 
while daily the guns of the Turks 
sounded nearer, like thunder shaking 
the sultry air. 

“Sam was working with a native 
surgeon who was jealous of him, re- 
senting his superior training and 
skill. Sam could have won the man 
over. He didn’t bother. 

“There wasn’t room in their hut 
for all the wounded. Sam had a 
patient, a mere boy, dying out in the 
yard, plagued by the flies. Without 
consulting his colleague, this native 
surgeon, Sam ordered the dying boy 
moved into the house, ordered him 
given the place by the one window, 
the best spot in the room which the 
native surgeon had taken as his own. 

“The surgeon interfered, ordered 
the dying boy put back in the yard. 
Sam could have reasoned with him. 
He didn’t. He just stood in the way. 
In a rage, the surgeon rushed at Sam, 
grabbed his collar. Sam’s temper 
leaped to his fist. He knocked the of- 
ficer down; contemptuously left him 
there on the floor, and gave his at- 
tention again to his patients. Sam 
was bending over the dying boy, 
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counting his pulse, when he heard a 
feeble cry, a warning from one of the 
other wounded. Sam turned to face 
the native surgeon. He stood in the 
his face congested with 
leveling a pistol. The man’s 
eyes were insane, and the pistol 
was lifted. Sam was near 


doorway, 


rage 


hammeli 
death 

“Sam's voice in that sick-smelling 
hut was a slow Yankee drawl. ‘Don’t 
you wake my patient,’ he said softly, 
and ignoring the lifted pistol, staring 
into the crazy eyes, he moved toward 
the surgeon. He stepped as a cat does, 
lightly, smoothly, and his eyes were 
blue ice. The man’s face started 
working; the pistol barrel trembled. 
He backed slowly out of the room, 
and was gone.” 

McFee’s voice held no approval. 
“That's no way to handle men. Sam 
could have done more for his wounded 
by making a friend of that native 
surgeon.” McFee shook his head. “It 
took Sam long to learn patience. 

“Sam was a long time in Greece. 
Five years. He changed in those 
years. He grew to manhood. He came 
to know that in any war, the real 
underdogs are the refugees; the wom- 
en and the children, and the patient 
old. Because they could not fight, no 
one had time for them. Sam took 
time. 

“He went back to America and 
raised money to feed them. Feeding 
them, he learned soon that feeding 
them wasn’t enough, for it left their 
hands empty, and their hearts. He 
went then to the Greek government 
and got a grant of land. He put these 
hopeless ones back on the soil, put 
tools in their hands. He heard the 
old men laughing again, heard the 
women singing while they worked. 

“At long last Sam returned home, 
to visit his family, to ride a black 
horse with a crimson saddlecloth up 
and down Beacon Street. The Boston 
maids peered through lace curtains, 
discussed Sam over the teacups and 
embroidery frames. An old lady who 
had been one of those maids, long 
afterward told Sam’s daughter, ‘Your 
father was the handsomest man I ever 
saw.’ Perhaps. But Sam’s own father, 
one suspects, was comparatively re- 
sistant.to his son’s manly beauty. He 
wanted to know what Sam would do 
now. With his experience, and what 
the foolish women folk called his 


charm, Sam could become a fashion- 
able doctor. With his reputation, 
(did he not have a gold star from 


the Greek government? Had not 
Whittier himself written a poem 
about him?) , Sam could get elected 
to Congress. : 

“Sam had other plans. One day he 
brought those plans home to his 
father. The big brown hands that 
had been so sure with a musket, so 
quick to make fists, were very gentle, 
holding the small hands of two blind 
children. Once again, with sure in- 
stinct, Sam had gone straight to the 
defeated ones. 

“There in his father’s house, he 
got down on the floor with the blind 


Julia Ward Howe 


children. He was the handsomest 
man in Boston, but the children 
could not know that. All they knew 


was a warmth in the room, a voice 


they turned to with smiles. A big 
gentle hand guided their groping 
fingers to: feel a raised letter A. Sam 
had found his life’s work.” 

McFee’s eyes were smiling. “One can 
imagine Sam’s businessman father. 
He must have sputtered, but he 
cleared a room for the blind chil- 
dren. That room in time became a 
building, became a world-famous in- 
stitution. The Perkins Institution for 
the Blind. It still is.” 

McFee turned then to Helen Burke. 
“You’ve been very gracious,” he said, 
“and patient. This is your entrance.” 

“The three pretty daughters of a 
great New York banker were in Bos- 
ton one summer. The young poet, 
Longfellow, against their protests, 
one suspects, took them to see an 
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interesting place, the new school for 
the blind. The superintendent was 
not at home; and the girls with their 
poet escort were about to depart, 
when down the elm-shaded summer 
street came a clatter of hoofs. With 
the careless grace of a lancer, with 
hair like ebony in the sunlight, with 
laughing blue eyes in a lean brown 
face, Sam came riding up. He rode 
in that moment into the heart of one 
of those girls, the one with the red- 
gold curls and the wide gray eyes. 

“Julia Ward became Sam’s wile, 
became his troubled and _ happy 
partner. For living with Sam _ was 
like sailing a small boat in a high 
wind. It was fun, but the next gust 
might tip you over. For there were 
always holes in Sam’s pockets; there 
were always lost causes to fight, 
underdogs todefend. With his friends, 
Horace Mann and Charles Sumner, 
he was too often not home for din- 
ner. 

“The little wife adored her Sam, 
but sometimes she wished—there is 
a scrap of yellowing paper on which 
she once rhymed her’ wish. 


‘This morning baby caught sight 
of her dad, 

Quote she, ‘Oh, daddy, where 
have you been?’ 

‘With Mann and Sumner, put- 
ting down sin.’ 


“The young mother was an in- 
veterate rhymster. Bits of nonsense, 


-wise thoughts, would come to her in 


the night. She learned to write in 
the dark, so as not to disturb the 
sleeping babies. And the years 
passed.” 

J. P. glanced at his platinum watch. 
“That’s all for now,” he said. “I’ve 
got a plane to catch.” 

“But the rest—McFee protested, 
“the ending.” 

J. P. patted his shoulder. “Don't 
let it worry you,” he said. “If you 
haven’t a good one, we'll write one 
in.” 

“But I have,” said McFee, and that 
ended that conference. 

Weeks passed and months. McFce’s 
true tale of Samuel Gridley Howe, 
and his wife, Julia, passed through 
many hands and minds; and came 
at last to the sound stages, to the 
glare of klieg lights and the cameras. 
Under those hot lights, men and 
women worked hard. 

One morning an important ; few 
gathered in the projection room. 
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P., the production chief, was there, 

and the little director, Covicki, bit- 
ing his nails. Rupert Baylor was 
there. He chose a chair next to Helen 
Burke. “Hello, trouper;” he mut- 
tered, and crossing his long legs, “I 
used to think movie actors had fun. 
You laugh,” he added morosely. “I’m 
too jittery.” 

For a second only, light as a falling 
leaf, her hand rested on his. There 
was comradeship in the gesture, and 
in her low murmur, “I’m scared, too.” 

Beside them, the little director was 
explaining to J.P., “Just this last 
shot. I’m worried about it. The tim- 
ing—the rhythm. Well! You can see 
for yourself.” He lifted a voice tense 
as a whiplash. “Quiet. Lights. Cam- 
era.” The paneled lights faded out. 
A faint sound came from the camera 
booth. Then the screen came to life. 

It became an old-fashioned room, 
high-ceilinged and ornate, with a 
horsehair sofa and a huge carved 
wooden bedstead. From a marble- 
topped table, against the shadows 
an oil lamp spread yellow light. In 
that light was a woman’s face. The 
woman sat high against pillows, her 
pale face small between thick braids 
of red-gold hair. Her face was not 
young, and yet it was beautiful, with 
intelligence. And the eyes were beau- 
tiful; watching the man who stood 
looking out at the night. 

The little director whispered nerv- 
ously, “Willard Hotel, Washington. 
1861. Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Gridley 
Howe.” Somewhere in the room Mc- 
Fee’s voice said, “Hush.” 

Through the window one saw a 
few lights, heard the noise of the 
wartime night, A rattle of carriages, 
laughter, hurrying footsteps; some- 
where, silver and far, a bugle sound- 
ing faintly. 

The woman spoke, a thoughtful 
voice, and troubled. “They don’t 
want Mr. Lincoln. They say he’s 
badly advised. That Mr. Seward 
would have kept us from war.” 

The man at the window turned to 
her voice. Sam Howe was gray; his 
face had grown tired and stern. He 
looked ill. But moving across the 
room, he stepped lightly still, and 
he stood like a lancer. Looking down 
at his wife in the lamplight, he 
smiled, a smile that changed his face, 
made it young again. “You sound 
frightened, Julia,” he said. 

“I am,” she answered, her eyes 
anxious, and her voice quiet. “While 
you were at the sanitary depot, a 





woman in the ladies’ parlor, some 
congressman’s wife, told me that Gen- 
eral McClellan intends to surrender 
the city, that it can’t be defended. 
Her husband wants Congress to stop 
the president. Now—before it’s too 
late.” 

He answered gently, “Trust Mr. 
Lincoln.” 

There were steps in the hall, and 
then at the door a knocking. With 
a quick gesture, she caught his hand, 
and her low voice was almost fierce. 
“Not tonight, Sam. You're not well.” 

The knocking came louder. Gently 
he released her fingers. “You spoil 
me, Julia,” he said smiling, and went 
to the door. 

As he opened the door, in the 
half-light one glimpsed blue, and 
the sheen of a buckle. There was a 
moment’s whispered conversation, 
then Sam Howe’s voice came clearly. 
“Tell your colonel I'll come.” He 
closed the door on the uniform. 


H"“ wiFE said nothing, but she 
asked with her anxious eyes. 
He answered that silent question. 
“A Negro,” he said. “He crossed the 
lines after dark. They've been ques- 
tioning him and he’s lying. Crazed 
with fear probably. They want to 
hang him for a spy.” The old look, 
the fighting look, gleamed again in 
his eyes. “I would no more refuse a 
man help on account of the color of 
his skin, than because of the color of 
his hair.” 

His wife’s voice was quiet, a quiet 
surrender, ““The underdog,” she said, 
and no more. Her anxious eyes fol- 
lowed him as he moved about pre- 
paring to go. As he buttoned his 
greatcoat, she spoke again, and her 
voice was a whisper of pain. “I can’t 
forget them, Sam. The troops we saw 
this afternoon; their faces passing, 
laughing up to us. They were just 
boys. Too young.” 

He moved to her then, rested his 
hand an instant on the red-gold hair. 
There was infinite tenderness in the 
gesture, infinite sorrow in his voice, 
and no yielding. “It has to be,” he 
said slowly, and:turned away. 

When the door closed, the room 
was only shadows, and the light on 
Julia Howe’s face. The face was as 
still as a mask. It was g.:cat acting, 
but one did not think of that. One 
watched the face. In the soft light 
the big eyes were so sad, and the still 
mouth. She sat listening, hearing the 
noises of the wartime night. A drum 
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of hoofbeats, a sound of drunken 
laughter, and then a rough voice for 
one moment clear. “I tell you man 
the war is lost.” Someone else said, 
“Beauregard.” The voices moved off. 

Now in that yellow lamplight, on 
the woman’s face was a look of 
strangeness, of listening to silence. 
From the marble topped table by 
her side, she took a stub of pencil, 
a scrap of torn envelope. For a long 
moment the pencil did not move; 
then it did move, slowly. A light was 
dawning in her face. As her pencil 
moved she spoke. And the slow- 
whispered words were beautiful in 
the room. 


“Mine eyes have seen the glory 
Of the coming of the Lord; 
He is trampling out the vintage 
Where the grapes of wrath are 
stored; 

He hath _ loos’d 
lightning 

Of His terrible swift sword;” 


the fateful 


The pencil hovered, moved on. 
While it moved, somewhere through 
the night troops were marching; a 
drum beat like a troubled heart. And 
her voice was a whispered prayer: 


“I have seen Him in the watch- 
fires 

Of a hundred circling camps; 

They have builded Him an 


altar 
In the evening dews and 
damps;” 


The troops were nearer now, a 
rhythm of feet and a roll of drums, a 
sound as of surf in the room. Now 
into the prayer of the woman’s voice 
came gladness, a fierce wild joy that 
was born of pain, of pain accepted: 


“He has sounded forth the trum- 
t 
That shall never sound retreat, 
O, be swift, my soul, to answer 
Him, 
Be jubilant, my feet!” 


The street outside was filled with 
troops, with the swing and the beat 
of marching men. The woman’s face 
lifted and listened, and a glory was 
on it. 

She whispered: 


“As He died to make men holy, 
Let us die to make men free.” 


The light dimmed. On the screen 
was nothing. 
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By JOHN C, O'BRIEN 


FR [HE last six months Congress 
has been the uneasy target of a 
veritable army of public scolds, and, 
indeed, an alarming number of con- 
stituents. 

Editors and commentators and 
liberal reformers have pooled their 
shrill and strident voices in a tor- 
rent of abuse and ridicule that has 
stunned and bewildered the na- 


tional lawmakers. More alarming 
to the Congressmen) are the 


s from “back home.” 


still 


lette 


“My mail frightens me,” moaned 
Senator Ellison D. (Cotton Ed) 
Smith, of South Carolina. “People 
ask what are they doing this for?”— 
“this” standing for the war measures 
the public dislikes or misunder- 
stands 

Almost daily the members of 
Congress hear themselves described 


by their critics as selfish, ignorant, 
spineless, and useless. A few—those 
who pursued a non-interventionist 
before Pearl Harbor—have 
been accused of obstructing the war 
effort and have been singled out by 
self-styled liberals for permanent re- 
tirement from public life. 

\ Congressman is a bumptious, 
itted politician who depends 
upon smarter men to elect and re- 
him,” thundered the editor of 
oit Free Press, “a small chip 
in the big international poker game 
now being played in Washington. 
He is susceptible to flattery, devoid 
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of backbone, lacking in principle, 
short on ability, and usually labors 
under the delusion our Government 















































SPEAKER SAM RAYBURN 
Congressmen are finding it hot inside the Capitol as well as outside 


exists chiefly to perpetuate him and 
his kind on the public payroll. 

“In brief, most Congressmen are 
a total waste of time, money, and 
effort.” 

Strong language! But it can be 
matched in the tirade of Raymond 
Clapper, a syndicated newspaper 
columnist who is not ordinarily 
given to intemperate utterances. 

“Congress has remained a collec- 
tion of two-cent politicians who 
could serve well enough in simpler 
days,” ‘says this commentator. “But 
the ignorance and provincialism of 
Congress renders it incapable of 
meeting the needs of modern gov- 
ernment. Consequently the center of 
gravity has shifted toward the ex- 
ecutive branch.” 

People, Clapper adds, “don’t give 
a damn about what the average Sen- 
ator or Congressman says because 
they know what you hear in Con- 
gress is ninety-nine per cent tripe, 
ignorance, and demagoguery and 
not to be relied on. People are look- 
ing to editorials, radio commenta- 
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tors, and newspaper columnists for 
the discussion of public affairs that 
they ought to get from Congress.” 

The current attack on the law 
makers is not a new thing in Amer- 
ican politics. There never has been. 
a time since the founding of the re- 
public when Congress has been im- 
mune from the sharp lash of criti- 
cism. 

Back in 1837, the first major de- 
pression year, when “giants” sat in 
Congress, men like Henry Clay, Dan- 
iel Webster, John C. Calhoun, and 
John Quincy Adams, the Baltimore 
Republican declared: “A more weak, 
bigoted, persecuting, and intolerant 
set of instruments of malice and 
every hateful passion were never as- 
sembled in a legislative capacity in 
any age of any land.” 

All down the years men have 
railed at Congress. Toward the end 
of the Civil War, Artemus Ward ex- 
claimed in print: “Congress, you 
won't do! Go home, you mizzerable 
devils—go home!” 

Even Congresses graced by the 
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presence of legislators whose names 
have come down in the history texts 
jn the character of statesmen did not 
escape the serpent tongues of the 
critics. 

“How can we expect integrity or 
uprightness in our legislatures or in 
Congress when the barrooms and 
bullies furnish the candidates?” 
asked the North American and 
United States Gazette in 1857, when 
Jefferson Davis, Stephen A. Douglas, 
William Seward, John Sherman, and 
Alexander Stephens helped to make 
our laws. 

In 1893, the Indianapolis News 
asked the Senate if it understood 
“that at the present writing it is the 
most thoroughly despised body of 
public men in the world.” Charles 
Curtis, who later became vice-Presi- 
dent; Leland Stanford, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, and Champ Clark were mem- 
bers of that Congress. 

In 1907, when Theodore Roose- 
velt sat in the White House, the 
Albuquerque Morning Journal ex- 
pressed the violent opinion that “if 
God had made Congress He would 
not boast of it.”” That men like Nor- 
ris of Nebraska, Borah of Idaho, 
Glass of Virginia, Smoot of Utah, 


Government has always been an hon- 
ored American pastime. But the un- 
reflective are stunned, pained, angry, 
resentful—and frightened. 

The majority are concerned most 
about the effect of this “belittlin’” 
on their chances of re-election, but 
the more thoughtful are fearful of 
the effect upon Congress as an in- 
stitution, as the branch through 
which the people impose their will 
upon the Government. 

If they thought the present attack 
were like those of the past, these 
Congressional leaders would shrug it 
off as others have been shrugged off. 

“But this is something deeper,” 
says Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
of Wyoming, in a penetrating analy- 
sis of the current revolt against the 
national legislature. 

O’Mahoney views the widespread 
discontent with Congress as a “symp- 
tom of the economic and political 
disease that afflicts the whole world. 

“The same factors that have de- 
stroyed parliamentary government 
abroad are operating here,” he de- 
clares. ““The same philosophies that 
have produced dictatorial tyranny in 
Europe and Asia have their spokes- 
men here.” 





“MY MAIL FRIGHTENS ME” 
Congressmen are frightened these days by mail from the folks “back home” 


Fordney of Michigan, and Under- 
wood of Alabama were members of 
that Congress did not redeem it in 
the eyes of the Albuquerque Morn- 
ing Journal. 

A few members of the present 
Congress find solace in the fact that 
Congress has survived such abuse. 
They know that denouncing the 


The attack, according to O’Ma- 
honey, veils an assault upon repre- 
sentative government itself. The fuel 
is being supplied “by those who re- 
gard Congress as an impediment to 
the establishment of an all-powerful 
central authority over the people.” 

This view is shared by Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, who warned, in a 
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speech extolling Frederick Augustus 
Muhlenberg, the first speaker of the 
House, that the undermining of 
the legislature is the first step in the 
technique of would-be dictators. 

“It seems that in some quarters,” 
he said, “there is a studied effort to 
destroy the faith and confidence of 
the American people in their elected 
representatives. . . . A great many 
people cry out against dictatorships. 
There has never been a dictatorship 
built up in any land until the faith 
and confidence of the people have 
been destroyed in the legislative 
branch, and the legislative branch 
itself destroyed.” 

If O'Mahoney and Rayburn were 
Republican opponents of the Ad- 
ministration, we could put their 
warnings down as election year clap- 
trap, but they are Democrats and 
consistent Administration supporters. 

That their fears are not altogether 
fanciful is to be deduced from the 
fact that Secretary of the Interior 
Harold I. Ickes, a member of the 
executive branch who has shown a 
violent distaste for Congressional 
interference, has been moved to 
come to the defense of the law- 
makers. 

“I have been particularly con- 
cerned recently about the manner 
and method of attacks upon the 
Congress of the United States,” he 
said in a recent address. “The right 
to call Congress names is as sacred 
to Americans as the privilege of tell- 
ing jokes about mothers-in-law. But 
in a time of national crisis this 
right may be so exercised as to 
threaten Congress as an institution. 
We cannot fight for democracy and 
at the same time feel contemptuous 
of the very foundation stone of 
democracy, a national legislative 
body freely elected by the people 
themselves.” 

That from a man who has been 
denounced repeatedly in Congress as 
an administrative “autocrat,” as a 
“stiff-necked bureaucrat.” 

Many of the critics of Congress 
have exhibited a curious blindness 
to the same faults in the adminis- 
trative branch that seem so grievous 
in Congress. 

The charge generally laid to Con- 
gress is that by reason of selfish and 
sectional concerns it has hampered 
the executive and impeded the war 
effort. Those who make the charge 
seldom take the trouble to distin- 
guish between the handful of isola- 
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tionists who did obstruct war meas- 
ures before Pearl Harbor and the 
majority who supported them. 

When the critics accuse Congress 
of obstructing the war effort, they 
forget, as Senator O’Mahoney has 
pointed out, that it was former Sen- 
ator Edward H. Burke, an anti-New 
Dealer, and Representative James 
W. Wadsworth, a Republican, who 
urged a selective service law months 
before the Administration got around 
to supporting the plan. 

As early as 1934, Senator Elbert 
Thomas, of Utah, was pointing out 
the need for stock-piling strategic 
war materials. In that year he 
brought to the Senate floor a favor- 
able report on a bill to accomplish 
that end, but the executive depart- 
ment, while approving in principle, 
objected that the legislation “would 
not be in accord with the financial 
program of the President.” Despite 
this executive discouragement, the 
bill did become law on June 7, 1939, 
more than two years before Pearl 
Harbor. How half-heartedly the ex- 
ecutive branch made use of this 


grant of authority is now an old 
story. 

We are all acutely aware of the 
failure to stock-pile rubber and of 
the failure to provide emergency 


transportation to keep gasoline and 
fuel oil moving to defense areas. In 
this connection, it may be recalled 
that Congress, as early as July go, 
1941, authorized the construction of 
pipe lines to such areas. Only a few 
weeks ago was the first step taken 
toward the construction of a pipe 
line from Texas to Illinois. 

Last March, Army engineers be- 
gan constructing a highway through 
Canada to supply our defense out- 
posts in Alaska. But a bill authoriz- 
ing construction of such a highway 
was passed by Congress on May 31, 
1938, and the authority was extended 
by an act of June 11, 1940. Can 
Congress be blamed if the adminis- 
trative branch of the government de- 
layed in exercising the granted 
authority? 

In recent days we have heard a 
good deal of criticism of Congress 
for its failure to “play ball” with the 
President in the matter of check- 
inflation. The specific charge 
against Congress is that it has in- 
sisted on maintaining farm prices at 
110 per cent of parity and has re- 
stricted Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson’s power to fix price ceil- 
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ings for products processed from 
farm crops. 

No one would undertake to de- 
fend Congress against the charge 
that it has been too subservient to 
pressure by sectional and occupa- 
tional lobbies, but it is easy to un- 
derstand why Congress has withstood 
the Administration’s effort to peg 
farm prices. So long as the Admin- 
istration refuses to take a firm stand 
against spiraling wages of labor, 
Congress can hardly be expected to 
single out the farmer for sacrifice on 
the altar of price stabilization. Farm 
prices and the wages of labor are 
inextricably linked, but the Admin- 
istration has refused to permit them 
to be considered together. 


Fe criticism heaped upon it in 
the last few months Congress is 
by no means blameless. Altogether 
too often individual Congressmen 
put their selfish interests, or the in- 
terests of their small section of the 
country, above the larger interests 
of the country as a whole. Too many 
of them by any standard of meas- 
urement are lacking in intelligence 
and industry. Few in any Congress 
are capable of rising to the level of 
statesmen. But, by and large, this 
Congress is not the body of nincom- 
poops that some of the critics would 
have the public believe it is. 

In the matter of the pension bill 
and the gasoline ration X-cards, Con- 
gress behaved stupidly. Granted that 
a case can be made out for pensions 
for Congress (we have them for 
judges and most civil servants), one 
would assume that the lawmakers 
would have realized that now, when 
taxpayers are being turned upside 
down in the Treasury’s scramble to 
get funds for financing the war, 
when American youths are being 
sent off to fight for fifty dollars a 
month, that this was not a time for 
voting themselves pensions. 

For the angry outcry against the 
Congressional X-cards, there was 
little justification. Congress did not 
vote itself X-cards (as many people 
believe); the cards were issued as a 
matter of course by the ration 
boards. It was the panic that over- 
took the lawmakers when the storm 
of criticism broke that made them 
look silly. 

Even in this picayune matter of 
the X-cards, the critics, in their 
eagerness to ridicule Congress, ig- 
nored completely the fact that hun- 
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dreds of administrative bureaucrats 
who could curtail their car mileage 
drastically without any noticeable 
decrease in the efficiency of the per. 
formance of their duties, also got 
X-cards. 

The country is being run mainly 
by Executive decree, but ironically 
Congress is being blamed not only 
for its own shortcomings but also 
for those of the Executive. 

From their mail, Congressmen ate 
learning to their consternation that 
the voters are holding them to ac 
count for the unfavorable turn of 
the war, for the rubber shortage, for 
the gasoline muddle, for rationing, 
for the failure to check inflation, 
indeed, for nearly everything that 
seems to be going wrong. 

When a southern Congressman, 
who was defeated in a recent pri- 
mary, attempted to explain that not 
he, but Henderson, was responsible 
for gasoline rationing, the constitu- 
ent shot back, “Well, you’re a Con- 
gressman, ain’t yuh? Why don’t you 
kick Henderson out?” 

The voter back home, suffering 
from a sense of frustration because 
the war isn’t going as well as he 
would like, is taking it out on Con- 
gress because he has been led to be- 
lieve that Congress is a body of “miz- 
zerable devils.” Moreover, it hap- 
pens that, this being an election 
year, he is going to have an oppor- 
tunity to take a sock at his spokes 
man in Washington. 

The Congressman is fair game, but 
the editors and the self-styled liberals 
who have been so vociferous about 
the failings of the lawmakers bitterly 
resent criticism of the executive 
branch. They regard any question- 
ing of the acts of the executive 
branch as near-treason and seek to 
silence it. 

Yet, if our system of government is 
to survive this war, it is imperative 
that we have a courageous Congress, 
which, while it co-operates fully with 
the Executive, jealously safeguards 
its own rights, prerogatives, and 
freedom so that we shall not fall 
under the domination of an all- 
powerful centralized government. 

We may justly criticise and even 
“purge” worthless Congressmen, but 
it would be tragic, indeed, if we per- 
mitted ourselves to be persuaded 
that Congress is an outworn institu- 
tion, good enough for “simpler days” 
but “incapable of meeting the needs 
of modern government.” 
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Are Movies [mportant? 


By EVELYN B. COOGAN 


Tae job of being a parent refuses 
to reduce itself to a science. The 
pathologist may experiment with all 
that is new on the medical horizon 
and be reasonably sure of man’s 
specific reaction before the treat- 
ment. But parents have no white 
mice capable of mirroring a child's 
reactions to each new influence. In 
fact we know only too well that a 
life may be almost lived before the 
full import of an experience is real- 
ized. So it behooves us to examine 
critically the outside influences that 
touch our children during their most 
impressive years, and if necessary to 
become belligerent in our protection 
against wrong contacts. 

The modern movie is one of our 
children’s most powerful outside in- 
fluences. As an educational instru- 
Ment, its potentialities seem unlim- 
ited. Last month I watched an art 
class, ranging in ages from 8 to 14, 
sit spellbound as they watched a 
motion picture of a Mexican potter 
turn his wheel and colorfully deco- 
rate his wares, and a few minutes 


later heard the same children burst 
into spontaneous applause at the 
conclusion of a native dance. No 
textbook could ever make Mexico 
as vividly alive for them. 

But unfortunately, this magic in- 
vention of:sound and light is a two- 
edged sword. It portrays with equal 
clarity the most charming travelogue 
and the most tawdry exposé of slip- 
shod existence. Of course, for years 
we've been wondering how much 
children grasp, and what they retain 
from the movies they see. If they 
really retain little or nothing, surely 
there is no cause for further con- 
sideration. However, opinions of 
educators, movie producers, and par- 
ents differed so greatly upon these 
questions that some time ago a series 
of unbiased investigations were 
made. : 

At the request of the Motion Pic- 
ture Research Council, the Payne 
Fund, an organization interested in 
youth and its reactions to modern 
influences, financed a series of twelve 
independent investigations. Over a 
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period of four years these experi- 
ments were made by competent 
groups of educators, psychologists, 
and sociologists in different sections 
of the United States. Each group was 
assigned a phase of the problem and 
asked to report on that alone and 
to draw no generalized conclusions 
concerning the movies. Dr. W. W. 
Charters, Professor of Education and 
Director of Educational Research in 
Ohio University, directed the inves- 
tigation and appointed Henry James 
Foreman to prepare a comprehensive 
summary for the layman. 

First of all, they sought to learn 
how many people go to the movies 
each week and what percentage 
of the audience was made up of 
children. Research on attendance 
brought forth the report that some 
77,000,000 people attended the mov- 
ies each week and that 28,000,000 
minors were included in this weekly 
audience. Since the total enrollment 
in American schools and institutions 
of higher education is approximately 
29,500,000, this was a startling figure. 
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\pparently, for many years Holly- 
wood had been unaware of her vast 
juvenile audience, as the house or- 
ean of the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors estimated that chil- 
dren contributed 5.2 per cent of their 


audiences, while Mr. Hays once 
raised the estimate eight per cent. 
Perhaps the discovery that minors 


make up thirty-seven per cent of the 
American movie audience may ac- 
count for the introduction of many 
plots built around juvenile stars and 
such wholesome releases as Joan Car- 
roll in An Obliging Young Lady, 
Judy Garland in The Wizard of Oz, 
and Mickey Rooney in the Judge 
Hardy series. 

During the recent senatorial in- 


vestigations of the Motion Picture 
Industry, Variety, a trade magazine 
of theater and cinema, in an attempt 


to get an accurate attendance figure, 
checked the widely quoted 80,000,000 
with the Hays office. Executives 
there said it was not their figure and 
referred them to the Department of 
Commerce. Check with that office 
brought the reply, “It’s not our fig- 
ure. We got it from the Hays office.” 
Both sources admitted that it was 
little more than a casual guess. How- 
ever, Variety, by the aid of a Gallup 
poll, estimates that the present aver- 


age attendance is nearer 60,000,000 
with a possible 65,000,000 as tops. 
There is no reason to think that the 
ratio of the juvenile audience has 


changed. 


HE next important investigation 
was based on the question, 


“What do they see?” Dr. Edgar 
Dale attempted to answer this with 
an analysis of some 1500 feature pic- 


tures. He found that from seventy- 
five per cent to eighty per cent of all 
plots dealt with love, sex, crime, or 
mystery. Dr. Dale found that the 
treatment of these subjects was often 
highly confusing. Heroes and hero- 
ines were often people of question- 
able ethics, and the police and usual 
forces of justice were portrayed in a 
ridiculous manner. In an analysis of 
forty pictures in which fifty-seven 
criminals committed sixty-two crimes, 
Dr. Dale found that in the majority 
of cases the criminals escaped legal 
reckoning and instead either kept 
their freedom, met with accidental 
death or mob violence. 
Not the 


alone in treatment of 


crime does the modern scenario err. 
All too frequently movies present a 


distortion of existence. They drama- 
tize a highly imaginative type of life, 
lived against a background of lux- 
uriant wealth by perfectly groomed 
men in tuxedos and beautiful women 
in sequins. Their goals in life are 
often superficial, their contribution 
to the world is a minus quantity, 
even their occupation, if any, fre- 
quently remains a mystery. In con- 
trast we occasionally see such films 
as Abraham Lincoln, Young Tom 
Edison, and Cheers for Miss Bishop 
portraying either real or imaginary 
people richly endowed with a gen- 
erous love for humanity. 

Perhaps the censors were a bit hasty 
in banishing the vamp from the early 
two-reelers—at least, so a Hollywood 
writer for the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association declares. The clear-cut 
difference between the heroine and 
the unprincipled siren left no doubt 
in the mind of the audience. The 
forces of good and evil were easily 
pegged. But the modern leading lady 
“with all the sweetness and charm 
of a Marguerite Clark combined with 
the more or less loose (on the screen) 
morals of a Theda Bara” presents a 
reckless good-bad girl that must con- 
fuse adolescent audiences and send 
forth many young mimics. 

The defenders of the movies bold- 
ly declare that children immediately 
forget a picture and therefore no pic- 
ture is a bad influence. But do they? 
Our social workers don’t think so, 
nor do our psychologists. Dr. P. W. 
Holaday of the University of Iowa 
and Dr. George D. Stoddard, head 
of the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station, made a very revealing ex- 
periment along this line with some 
3000 people. Most of them were chil- 
dren with just enough adults in- 
cluded to permit necessary compari- 
sons. Carefully chosen movies were 
shown to the group. A day later they 
were given simply worded tests, and 
it was found that even the very 
youngest, the eight- and nine-year 
olds, retained sixty per cent as much 
as the adults. 

Investigators were even more sur- 
prised to learn of the amazing reten- 
tion of the child mind over a long 
period of time. After a period of six 
weeks and without warning the 
movie quiz was repeated. It was 
found that the second- and third- 
grade children still remembered 
ninety-one per cent of the informa- 
tion they had retained at first testing, 
fifth-and sixth-graders remembered 
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ninety per cent, and high school 
children eighty-eight per cent. The 
adults ranked lowest with a retep. 
tion score of only eighty-two per cent, 
Surely such facts should inspire 
Hollywood producers to give their 
audiences stories worth remem. 
brance. 

Unless our small son or daughter 
develops a cough from the over. 
chilled air-conditioning unit of the 
theater or contracts measles from a 
child who sits nearby, we parent 
have little opportunity to judge the 
actual physical effects of motion pic. 
tures. Occasionally we may have real. 
ized that Billie was over-stimulated 
after an exciting movie, but it re 
mained. for the Crane Investigators 
to measure and determine the im. 
portance of such stimulation. 


Y THE use of an instrument called 
B a psychogalvanometer, intensity 
of emotion can be measured. The 
apparatus was installed in the theater 
chosen for the tests and normal chil 
dren with I.Q. ratings of from go to 
110 were used. Each child had the 
second and fourth fingers of his left 
hand bathed with alcohol and 
wrapped with adhesive tape above 
the first joint. The finger tips were 
then placed in a normal salt solu 
tion. The heart apparatus was fast- 
ened over the pulse of the right arm 
and the child was urged to sit as 
quietly as possible. The experimen. 
ter took ample time with each child 
to dispel any alarm and to build up 
their happy anticipation of the pic 
ture. Normal readings had _ been 
made previously for each child in 
the laboratory so that any rise in the 
theater readings indicated the emo 
tional stimulation of the picture. 
The deflection index showed that 
adolescents were twice as much ex- 
cited as adults and that the younger 
children, ranging in age from six to 
eleven registered three times as 
much emotion as adults. Since the 








programs were limited to films of 
average emotional appeal, this was 
considered a dependable experi- 
ment. Small wonder that many a 
mother found a small cold hand in 
hers as Walt Disney’s witch worked 
her spell upon the fair Snow White. 

Next we find ourselves wondering 
if the emotional stimulation sub 
sides with the final flicker of the 
film. Usually our children slip back 
into the routine of their existence 
without manifestation of prolonged 
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excitement. But how do they sleep, 
not only that night but for four or 
five nights later? 

The Crane Foundation cleverly 
devised a.method by which even a 
child’s slumber before and after a 
movie could be measured. They be- 
gan with certain basic facts: first, 
sleep is a positive form of human 
behavior, as individual as walking 
or talking. It is characterized by a 
pattern of motility or restlessness 
throughout the entire night. Not 
even the most perfect sleep is with- 
out motion. Since science is depend- 
ent upon accurate measurements, 
an instrument to record the move- 
ments of the sleeper had to be 
devised. A small electrical contriv- 
ance called the hypnograph was 
developed. It is a comparatively 
simple gadget to fit on a crossbar un- 
der the bedspring. A small bakelite 
rod so sensitive in contact that it 
moves with each turn of the sleep- 
ing child is attached to the hyp- 
nograph. The bakelite rod is at- 
tached by cable to a pen and shect 
of paper on which is recorded each 
change of posture. 

For the sake of accuracy, the 
normal sleep pattern was registered 
for about fifteen consecutive nights 
before the movie experiment was 
made. They discovered a number of 
interesting facts concerning a child's 
normal sleep habits. For instance, 
the average length of quict periods 
for children during an entire night 
is not quite eleven minutes. In nine 
hours of slumber this means that a 
child spends one and a third active 
hours. However, this is the average, 
which means that one-half the chil- 
dren tested did not attain such sat- 
isfactory rest. The hypnograph also 
justified the old adage about beauty 
sleep by proving that the period of 
minimum restlessness occurs early 
in the night. For boys the most 
relaxed hour is the second one after 
retiring; for girls, the third hour is 
quietest. 

Another point of particular inter- 
est to parents is the fact that activity 
in sleep increases during the periods 
of greater growth. For instance, 
from January to June the period of 
slowest growth, the activity in sleep 
also lessens, while summer and 
autumn, the two seasons of greatest 
physical growth, are also the periods 
of greatest restlessness during slum- 
ber. It was also found that mild 
changes in temperature, humidity, 





and extra coverings made no ap- 
preciable difference in sleep pat- 
terns. 

Since these experiments were to 
measure only one element, the ef- 
fect of moving pictures upon the 
child, a further experiment was 
made. The twenty children who 
shared a common background went 
through all the usual preparations 
for a trip to the movies. They were 
assembled after supper and assigned 
to automobiles. But instead of a trip 
to the theater they were taken into 
the crowded downtown district and 
allowed to window-shop and then 
ride about the city until a time cor- 
responding with the usual movie 
elapsed. The children returned to 
their home about eight forty-five, in 
ample time for their nine o'clock 
bed time. The next morning's 
records showed that eighteen of the 
twenty children had slept slightly 
more quietly than usual. 


HEN actual movie trips were be- 

gun. Some fifty-eight unselected 
programs were witnessed in the 
neighborhood theater and the sub- 
sequent night’s rest recorded. It was 
found that boys showed an average 
increase of about twenty-six per 
cent, while girls registered about 14 
per cent greater restlessness than 
usual. Individual cases varied great- 
ly. For instance, upon witnessing 
Billy the Kid, a movie of unusual 
activity and excitement, only one boy 
in the fifteen registered an increase 
of fifty per cent motility, while the 
girls of the group were so stimulated 
they increased their restlessness in 
every case more than fifty per cent. 
One girl registered an increase of 
seventy-five per cent motion in her 
sleep. 

As long as four or five nights after 
witnessing a movie, the children’s 
sleep shows increased activity. Be- 
cause of this the investigators be- 
lieve that matinée attendance should 
produce equal restlessness in the 
subsequent sleep patterns. A forty 
per cent minority showed decreased 
activity in sleep after witnessing a 
movie. Various physical tests proved 
that decreased motility is also pro- 
duced by fatigue and falls far short 
in supplying the necessary relaxa- 
tion afforded by the child’s normal 
rest pattern. 

Surely we, who have welcomed 
cod-liver oil and vitamins for our 
children, will not overlook these 
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enlightening facts concerning the 
physical effects of the movies. And 
since they do take their toll in ex- 
pending nervous energy and curtail- 
ing rest, we must be very sure that 
each movie they attend is worth the 
sacrifice. 

Long ago propaganda artists real- 
ized the educational value of the 
movies. Pictures produced by Hugen- 
berg’s Ufa and other companies did 
much to prepare the German people 
to accept Hitler and the Nazi phi- 
losophy. All totalitarian countries 
have used the moving picture to in- 
doctrinate their people. Chapyev, 
filmed in the Soviet Union, was 
designed to strengthen reverence for 
revolutionary folk leaders. Russia 
even went so far as to film another 
movie portraying little children 
playing a game of “Chapyev.” 

His Holiness Pope Pius XI fore- 
told all this in his Encyclical letter 
against atheistic communism when 
in Section VI, paragraph 17, he said, 
“There is another explanation for 
the rapid diffusion of Communistic 
ideas now seeping into every nation, 
great and small, advanced and back- 
ward, so that no corner of the earth 
is free from them. This explanation 
is to be found in a propaganda so 
truly diabolical that the world has 
perhaps never witnessed its like be- 
fore. It is directed from one common 
center. It is shrewdly adapted to the 
varying conditions of diverse peo- 
ples. It has at its disposal great 
financial resources, gigantic organ- 
izations, international congresses, 
and countless trained workers. It 
makes use of pamphlets and reviews, 
of cinema, theater, and radio, of 
schools and even universities.” 

In harmony with this thought of 
the Holy Father is the growth of the 
international Catholic movement to 
supervise and check insidious mo- 
tion pictures. Due to the war, our 
own Legion of Decency is doubtless 
the only active force at present. In 
the eight years of its existence the 
Legion of Decency has offered an 
invaluable service to the American 
family. Parish papers carry weekly 
movie guides to help us choose our 
children’s movies with the assurance 
that their moral concepts will not 
be weakened. In a civilization of 
pasteurized milk and rigid pure 
food laws to guard the body for a 
lifetime, surely it is even more im- 
portant to protect the soul for the 
long vista of eternity. 









Illustrated by MAY BURKE 


Y.. Hot 000!” 


Through the megaphone of his 
two hands, the solitary fisherman in 
the rowboat yelled again. 

Susan stirred slightly, burrowed 
a tawny head more deeply into the 
curve of a brown arm. But the 
boards of the raft were uneven 
beneath her, the sun hot on her 
bare back and that hail insistent. 
\bruptly she sat up and rubbed her 
cyes. 

“That’s better,” said the fisher- 
man, picking up the bamboo pole 
he had been bracing with one knee. 
“For a minute I thought you were 
dead. 


Susan stared at him, bobbing up 
and down so placidly in his little 
boat. He was bare and very brown 





above his soiled and wrinkled trou- 
sers. His dark hair curled damply 
with the heat. His glance was quiz- 
zical and his grin rather pleasant, 
but he wasn’t good-looking. Or was 
he? Perhaps it was unfair to com- 
pare every man she met with Cary 
Judson. 

“Aren’t you fishing too close to 
shore?” Susan asked a trifle pointedly, 
as befitted the daughter of the owner 
and proprietor of Blue Lake Lodge. 

“Too close?” 

The young man sounded startled. 
So startled that Susan glanced 
around—and gasped! Instead of the 
familiar beach and pier that should 
nave met her vision at a scant dis- 
tance of thirty yards, there was noth- 
ing but water. Very far away, the 
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Susan was on her feet now. “I 
suppose you mean to imply he’s 
ashamed of me!” Jack got up 
too. “If he is, that’s his fault’ 


red roof of the Lodge made a tiny 
spot of contrasting color among the 
dark green spires of pine. 

“Some people might question 
your choice of a craft,” the young 
man admitted, “but I’m_broad- 
minded. This is a free country and 
if you want to set sail on a diving 
raft, it’s no one’s affair but your 
own.” 

Susan glared at him. “It must 
have come unmoored while I was 
asleep.” 

The fisherman’s tone carried a 
veiled reproach. “Wouldn’t it be 
better to wait until later in the day 
to swim, if you’re too tired to stay 
awake?” He went on, ignoring the 
storm signals in Susan’s gray eyes, 
“But that raft—why, it’s downright 
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dangerous! With so many people 
using it all the time, seems as 
though it might be anchored so it 
would stay put.” 

Susan said coldly, wondering why 
she should trouble to explain 
things to him at all, “I swim at 
dawn because that’s the only hour 
when the beach isn’t overrun with 
cottagers. As for the raft’s coming 
loose, it never happened before. 
Our handy man around the Lodge 
left last week and my father hasn't 
succeeded in getting another one. 
Naturally there are a few things in 
need of repair.” 

“IT see.” The young man nodded 
gravely and began to wind his line 
around the long pole. “Would you 
like me to row you ashore?” 

Susan eyed the distance apprais- 
ingly. It wasn’t more than half a 
mile. She stood up, a slim brown 
figure in a white suit printed splash- 
ingly in scarlet. 

“Thank you, no,” she declined 
politely. “I’ll swim.” 

“Don’t be a sap!” commanded 
the fisherman sharply. “It’s a long 
way in.” 

Susan stood poised, her toes 
curled over the edge of the raft. 
“You think I couldn’t make it?” 

“I wouldn’t know. But so long as 
I'm going in anyway, there wouldn’t 
be much sense to it.” He finished 
winding the line, stuck the hook 
into the cork bobber. The boat 
bumped against the raft. “Hop in.” 

He put out a hand to help her, 
but Susan ignored it. After a sec- 
ond’s hesitation she stepped down 
lightly, easily, and sat in the stern 
facing him. He rowed in long, even 
strokes toward the distant shore, the 
muscles rippling in his chest and 
forearms. Water lapped _ softly, 


rhythmically, against the sides of the 
boat. 

Out of a long silence Susan asked, 
“You're quite sure you'd finished 
fishing?” 

“Quite. I’ve got enough blue-gills 
for two more meals and we’re plan- 


ning to leave in the morning. Or we 
were planning to.” 

Susan glanced at him sharply, but 
his gaze was guileless. Still cottagers, 
young male cottagers, were always 
making remarks like that. 

He added details of his own ac- 
cord. “A friend and I have been up 
here almost two weeks. My name’s 
Stevens. Jack Stevens. I’ve seen you 
around, although you never noticed 
me.” 

Susan’s tone was only faintly 
apologetic. ““There are so many cot- 
tagers....” 

When the boat grated on the 
sandy beach Jack stepped out and 
taking Susan’s hand firmly helped 
her ashore. 

Poised for 
“Well—thanks, 
good-by.” 

Jack Stevens stooped and pulled 
the boat farther up on_ shore. 
Straightening, he grinned at Susan 
across a broad brown shoulder. 
“You're entirely welcome, Miss 
Penn. Maybe I ought to thank you, 
but I'll know more about that later. 
Right now I have to see a man 
about a job.” 

Blankly Susan watched him stride 
away along the path to the Lodge. ... 


said, 
And 


departure she 
Mr. Stevens. 


“And you mean to say,” Susan 
asked her father incredulously, 
“that you hired him? Without 


knowing anything about him—or 
anything?” 

This was much later. This was 
afternoon. Susan, in white shorts 
and a blue-and-white starred halter, 
sat on the extreme edge of the 
porch swing and watched her father 
relax in a wicker rocker. Andrew 
Penn was still puffing slightly from 
his climb up the hill to the large, 
comfortable cottage he shared with 


his wife and daughter. He spoke in 
the tone of a man who has rid him- 
self of a great burden. 

“You bet I hired him! And maybe 
you think I wasn’t glad of the 
chance. I tell you, Susan, I ain’t so 


young anymore. All this extra 
work’s been gettin’ me down.” 

Susan said, “I know,” soothingly. 
“But, Dad, he is a perfect stranger.” 

“Perfect stranger, my foot!” An- 
drew exclaimed inelegantly. “He’s 
been around two weeks, ain’t he? 
Him an’ his friend, both nice, quiet 
young fellers. Paid their rent. What 
more can you ask? ‘I hear you need 
a man, Mr. Penn,’ he says to me. 
‘Well, I need a job. I was goin’ to 
start in lookin’ for one soon’s I 
got back to Duluth. But if there’s 
work here, why drive seventy miles 
for it?’ he says. Nice and direct, no 
shilly-shallyin’. I like that.” 

“I can see you do,” Susan said 
meekly, with a twinkle in her eye. 
“But will he be any good?” 

Her father snorted. “Wouldn't 
take much to be as good as that 
lazy loafer, Hank—quittin’ me in 
the middle of the season like he 
did! Jack’ll make a fine handy man. 
He’s had all kinds of jobs, waiter, 
ice man, lifeguard.” Andrew Penn 
chuckled reminiscently. “Jack of all 
trades, that’s what he is. He said so 
himself.” 

Susan nodded, her lovely mouth 
a trifle grim. “Oh, he said so him- 
self, did he? And doesn’t it occur 
to you that a man as young as he 
is, who’s held so many jobs, can’t 
have held any of them very long?” 

“Hey, what you got against him?” 
inquired her father, frowning. “You 
told me he was accommodatin’ 
enough to stop his fishin’ and row 
you home this mornin’.” 

“Yes,” Susan admitted, trying to 
figure out just what she did have 
against him. “Yes, I know. But— 
after all, he has been a guest here 
at the Lodge. Aren’t you afraid he 
may—well, feel himself above his 
job or—or something?” 

“If that’s all that’s worryin’ you, 
you should see the way he’s already 
lit into the work. Didn’t even wait 
till tomorrow when his week’s up 
and his friend leaves.” 


Susan was confronted with the time-old difficulty of 
choosing between two lovers. She made her decision 
suddenly—in a manner that surprised all three of them 
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From the drive a car horn sounded 
three long, low notes. Susan picked 
up her racquet and, crossing the 
wide porch swiftly, implanted a kiss 
on her father’s sparse gray hair. 
“It’s Cary. We're playing tennis. 
And I. am glad, really, that you've 
someone to help you. Good-by, 
darling.” 

“Good-by.” Andrew beamed after 
her, then called as her light step 
crunched on the gravel, “Have fun.” 

As though, thought Susan, hurry- 
ing toward the bronzed, blond, 
handsome boy beside the cream- 
colored roadster, she didn’t always 
have fun—with Cary. ... 

They were warm and limp before 
they had finished two sets. Cary sug- 
gested a drive. The cream-colored 
roadster lapped up the miles. Ten, 
twenty, thirty—it was quite in- 
satiable. Susan felt elated, free, with 
the pine-scented wind whipping her 
tawny hair. 

But she said, leaning a little 
closer to Cary’s hard young shoulder 
so that he could hear, “We must go 
back. I told Mom I'd be back by 
dinnertime.” 

Cary said, “Dinner!” disgustedly. 
He squinted westward toward the 
flaming sun. “It can’t be _ three 
o'clock.” 

But he slowed down obediently 
enough, swung the roadster onto a 
sandy road that cut off at right 
angles from the highway, stopped. 

Susan lifted his hand from the 
wheel, consulted the watch on his 
wrist. “It can’t be three because it’s 
nearer five.” Her tone was lightly 
scoffing. “If you had to tell time by 
the sun—” 

Cary’s hand turned swiftly, im- 
prisoning hers within it. He raised 
it to his lips. 

He said, his blue eyes meeting 
hers, “You're a lovely thing, Susan,” 
and tried to draw her to him. 

But Susan pulled away, laughing 
a little, her voice not quite steady. 
“Please, Cary. There are—so many 


‘, cars passing. Someone’ll see us.” 


“So what?” asked Cary, his tone 
_ sky. But almost at once he grinned 
« and his glance grew teasing. “You're 
a iunny kid. Don’t you know I’m 


*® crazy about you? Don’t you know 


_ Id like to take you away—and never 
» bring you back?” 

She tried to keep the sudden hap- 
piness, the sharp sense of exultation 
rese in her, from showing 


» through. But it set lights dancing in 


her gray eyes, curved her mouth 
sweetly. This was Cary Judson say- 
ing these things to her, sitting be- 
side her, holding her hand. Cary 
Judson, who was the best-looking 
man she had ever known, whose 
family owned Pine Acres, outstand- 
ing even among the many beautiful 
homes that composed the exclusive 
summer colony on the other side of 
Blue Lake. 

The Judsons came from St. Paul. 
Harvey Judson was a big man there. 
Everyone said so. Susan hadn’t met 
Cary’s father yet, nor seen Pine 
Acres, except for the glimpse of it 
one caught from the road. But she 
would. For Cary was crazy about 
her. He was always saying so. Crazy 
about Susan Penn, who was no one, 
really, compared with the girls he 
saw every day, the girls who would 
come running if he lifted a finger. 

Susan drew her breath in tremu- 
lously. And Cary kissed her hand 
once more and laid it back carefully 
on her lap. 

“Okay,” he said resignedly. “I'll 
take you back this minute. I wouldn’t 
make you late for dinner for any- 
thing.” 

That hadn’t been what Susan 
meant to say. But the roadster’s 
wheels plowed through sand and 
onto the pavement once more. In 
no time at all they were back on the 
Penn’s drive. 

Cary asked, “When am I going 
to see you?” 

“Tomorrow’s Saturday,” Susan 
reminded him, her heart swelling. 

“That’s right. The usual dance. 
I'll be here.” 


N WEDNESDAY and Satur- 

day nights there was dancing 
in the Lodge’s lounge to the music 
of a local three-piece orchestra. But 
on this particular Saturday it devel- 
oped that there was only going to 
be a_ two-piece orchestra. The 
pianist phoned regretfully to let 
Andrew know that the saxophonist 
had come down with a bad case of 
ivy poisoning. 

“I dunno,” Susan’s father confided 
darkly to his old friend Herman, 
who had charge of the boathouse, 
“but what I should have told Al 
we'd stick to the radio tonight. 
Somehow, just a piano and drums 
don’t sound like they’d amount to 
much.” 

The two men were sitting on an 
ancient bench near the _ icehouse, 
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staring out across the water. While 
Herman pondered the question in 
silence, Jack Stevens, who had been 
transferring ice to the Lodge truck, 
suspended operations to come over, 
tongs swinging from one hand. 

“Having trouble with your or. 
chestra, Mr. Penn?” his tone was 
sympathetic. “Maybe I could help 
out.” 

Andrew chuckled. “Don’t tell me 
you’re a musician, too!” 

“Well, the word covers a lot of ter- 
ritory.” Jack’s grin was a flash of 
white in his dark, perspiring face. 
“I'll never give a real musician a 
minute’s worry. But I used to fool 
around a little with a sax anda 
banjo.” 

And so that night, wearing a bor- 
rowed white coat above his own 
dark trousers, his unruly hair slicked 
flat and shining, Jack sat with the 
pianist and the drummer. Around 
his neck on a neat black cord was 
slung the absent saxophonist’s in- 
strument. 

“Well, well!” exclaimed Susan, 
pausing to regard him with wide- 
eyed, mock solemnity. “I never 
would have known you, Mr. Ste- 
vens.” 

“You mean with this saxophone?” 

“I mean with a shirt on. The 
saxophone’s nice, too, though. Do 
you really play it, or are you just 
atmosphere?” 

“Oh, I play it.” 

“Isn't he marvelous?” Susan asked 
Al, who played the piano and with 
whom she had gone to school. 
“There’s just no limit to his accom- 
plishments.” 

There was a definite twinkle in 
her eye as she said it. Funny, Jack 
thought, he hadn’t noticed that 
dimple before. Maybe it was because 
she had never smiled at him like 
that. He was so dazzled he didn’t 
even hear Al’s answer. 

Susan turned and walked away. 
She swished faintly when she moved. 
Her pink lace frock almost touched 
the floor. Near the doorway she met 
a very blond, very handsome young 
man. He took her hand and they 
stood there, talking and laughing. 

Al sounded a preliminary chord. 
“Okay, fellas. ‘Sailboat in the Moon- 
light.’ Swing it.” 

They proceeded to swing it. Jack 
was a little out of practice on the 
saxophone, but it came back to him. 
Before the evening was half over, 
he didn’t even have to keep his mind 
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on his work. It was free to gnaw, 
like a dog with a bone, at the prob- 
lem of why it should make the 
slightest difference to him that there 
was no longer any trace of a trail- 
ing pink frock in the crowded room, 
no annoying glimpses of a blond 
head bent caressingly close to a mop 
of tawny curls. Only where had they 
gone and why didn’t they return? 

Susan wasn’t especially surprised 
to find a lean figure in dark trunks 
lying in wait for her on the pier on 
Monday morning. What did sur- 
prise her was the little lift of pleas- 
ure the sight gave her. She sensed 
at once that it was going to be a lot 
more fun to swim at dawn with 
Jack than to swim alone. 

There was one thing no one could 
deny about Jack Stevens. He grew 
on you. Susan was to discover that as 
the summer weeks slipped past, as 
the sight of the tall, brown figure in 
slacks, with or without benefit of 
sweat shirt, became more and more 
familiar. Before long it seemed as 
though he must always have been a 
part of the life of the Lodge, dis- 
charging his many duties with an 
unvarying cheerfulness and efficiency 
that entrenched him firmly in the 
good graces of the Penns and of the 
cottagers as well. Jack formed the 
habit of swimming each morning 
with Susan. And sometimes, when 
she had nothing else to do, she 
accompanied him on his endless 
errands, riding beside him in the 
bright blue truck with 
BLUE LAKE LODGE 
printed on its sides. The 
friendship that sprang up 
between them offered a 
quiet contrast to the tur- 
bulence of Susan’s feel- 
ing for Cary Judson. 

It was unfortunate, but 
perhaps inevitable, that 
the very foundations of 
that friendship should be 
shaken one August eve- 
ning by Jack’s stubborn 
insistence on telling Susan 
exactly what he thought 
of: Cary. 

They had been stroll- 
ing in the cool dusk, past 
the lighted cottages that 
bordered the sandy road, 
past the boathouse. There 
was a little waning moon. 
Herman’s radio sang 
sweetly, its customary 
static softened by dis- 


tance. Susan and Jack walked down 
to the beach and sat there, the sand 
cool under their hands, the waves 
lapping gently. 

And Jack spoke suddenly and 
without preamble, his voice a little 
roughened by the knowledge that 
what he was about to say wouldn’t 
be welcomed. “Susan—I don’t think 
much of your friend Cary.” 

He could feel her eyes blazing at 
him, even in the darkness, could 
catch the little shaken note of fury 
in her voice. “That’s rather funny, 
coming from you! Do you know who 
Cary Judson is?” She went on then, 
to tell Jack who Cary was and who 
his father was, to touch briefly on 
the extent and splendor cf their 
possessions and position. 

“So what?” asked Jack a trifle 
coldly when she paused for breath. 
“Are you after the fellow’s money? 
Maybe he is all you say. But has he 
ever let you meet this precious fam- 
ily of his? Has he ever taken you 
any place where you could even 


so much as meet his rich friends?” 

Susan was on her feet now. “I 
suppose you mean to imply he’s 
ashamed of me!” 

Jack got up, too. “If he is, that’s 
his fault, not yours. But you’ve got 
to face facts, Susan!” 

“Not any facts you point out to 
me,” Susan denied. “I—I suppose 
this is my own fault, really. Putting 
myself in a position where my 
father’s odd-job man can talk about 
my friends! Do you think I'd be bet- 
ter off spending my time with some- 
one like you, who can’t hold a job 
long enough to get anywhere at it, 
who hasn’t any ambition, who’s con- 
tent to go on, doing the sort of work 
you're doing. . . . I—I despise you, 
Jack Stevens! If you dare follow me, 
ru—Vll—” 

He heard the sand crunch under 
her hurrying heels. He thought he 
heard her sob. He stood there and 







“Isn’t he marvelous?” Susan asked Al, 
who played the piano. “There’s just 
no limit to his accomplishments.” 
There was a definite twinkle in her eye 
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let her go, his young mouth grim 
in the concealing dark. Even the 
satisfaction of having warned her, of 
having told her what he thought, 
didn’t help much. 

Now there were no more swims at 
dawn. No longer did Jack have a 
laughing passenger beside him in 
the truck while he did his chores. 
Susan was coolly civil during the 
few brief encounters she couldn't 
avoid. Anything less than civility 
would have aroused her mother’s 
and father’s curiosity, brought on 
questions. And Susan didn’t want to 
answer questions—even the ones that 
Jack’s ridiculous accusations had 
made her ask herself. She knew it 
was absurd to hint to Cary that she 
had never met his parents or any of 
his friends. But, having been driven 
to it by the demon of uncertainty 
Jack’s remarks had incited, she was 
relieved and gratified by Cary’s im- 
mediate invitation to visit Pine 
Acres the following night. 

“I was afraid it might bore you,” 
he apologized. “Of course, I’ve told 
Mother and Dad all about you.” 

She was actually going to Pine 
Acres. She was going to meet Cary’s 
parents. All day the knowledge sang 
a little, excited refrain in Susan’s 
heart. But there was something miss- 
ing. 

She managed to confide to her 
father that afternoon, while Jack 
changed a tire on.the truck a few 
feet away, ““Cary’s taking me over to 
Pine Acres tonight, Dad. To meet 
his parents.” 

Andrew's eyes twinkled. “That'll 
be nice, baby.” 

Jack said nothing.. Susan didn’t 
even know how he looked because 
she didn’t look at him. 

She dressed with infinite care, 
doing her hair over and over. Her 
pink lace dress, her sheerest hose, 
the quaint gold bracelet set with 
tiny pearls that had belonged to her 
grandmother. 

She kissed her mother and ran 
out to Cary through a fine drizzle of 
rain. The roadster was a_ small, 
sweet, intimate world. The wind- 
shield wipers swished busily, cutting 
twin half-circles in the rainy gloom. 

Cary said, “You're beautiful and 
you smell nice and I love you.” 

it wasn’t the first time he had told 
her that. But tonight there was a 
new intensity in his voice that fright- 
ened Susan a little. She was very gay, 
laughing and talking, trying to con- 
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For Ann I wish: 


a lovely body molded like an urn 

to house the flowers of her soul and burn 
a pyre of color, beggaring men’s art, 
before the beauty of the Sacred Heart. 


For Joan I wish: 


a wand of wonder to command all men’s 
obeisance to her sole imperial will, 

and courage of disdain, as she ascends 
before their unbelieving eyes the hill 

of Golgotha, to break her wand in two 
and nail the halves into her chosen cross 
in mute contempt for love afraid of loss. 


For Ronny I wish: 


inverted pyramids, swelling all sweet 

and lovely things into her private dower: 
hair like Rapunzel’s that hangs to her feet, 
star-eyes for dormer-windows of her tower 
whereby her purity of soul shines through 
for guidance of a Prince’s charger there, 
Who will dismount and clamber up her hair 
to see the soul behind those shining eyes. 
The Prince is Jesus, the Princess, you, 

my Ronny, and His kingdom Paradise. 


ceal the fact that she felt nervous 
and not quite at ease. As though 
she were waiting for something. But, 
of course, that was it. She was wait- 
ing for something. The meeting 
with Cary’s parents, this thrilling 
visit—it was enough to make any 
girl a little nervous. ... They hadn’t 
gone very far when Cary swung the 
car over to the side of the road and 
stopped. His arms went around 
Susan with a strange, compelling 
force, crushing her to him. His head 
bent to hers. He had kissed her be- 
fore, but not like this. Not ever like 
this. 

Susan didn’t like it. She tried to 
push him away. She said, “Cary— 
please—” 

Cary’s voice was shaken. “You 
drive a man mad, Susan. You're so 
—elusive, somehow. I’m crazy about 
you, but I can’t reach you. It’s as 
though something’s coming between 
us. And it mustn’t, Susan. We won't 
let it, will we? Let’s get married. 
Let’s get married tonight. Then 
nothing can separate us... .” 





His voice trailed off. He let her 
go and Susan lay back against the 
cushions, her eyes very wide in the 
dark. Cary started the motor. The 
windshield wipers swished. The 
tires sang on the wet pavement. 

Susan said in a very small, care- 
ful voice, “But I don’t want to get 
married, Cary. Not—not right 
away.” 

Cary’s tone was exultant, confi- 
dent. “But it’s the sensible thing to 
do, darling. If we went to Pine Acres 
now my family would be—well, fore- 
warned. And they’d put obstacles in 
the way. All sorts of obstacles. But 
if we’re married, there won’t be any- 
thing they can do or say—” 

“Why should they do—or say— 
anything, Cary?” Was that her voice, 
so cool and so controlled, with the 
little edge of belated realization 
sharpening it? 

“Oh, well—” Cary’s voice was un- 
certain. He seemed a little embar- 
rassed. “You know how parents, are. 
They'd say—they’d think—” 

“That I wasn’t good enough for 
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ou?” Susan took up the sentence 
where Cary left off. “Perhaps you 
think so, too, Cary. Because my 
father runs a summer resort—be- 
cause—"” 

“Darling, that’s absurd! I’m ask- 
ing you to marry me. I love you.” 

“But I don’t love you,” said Susan 
firmly, so firmly that it left no room 
for doubt in either of their minds. 
“| thought I did for awhile. But 
now I know better. And I don’t 
want to marry you, Cary.” 

The roadster hurtled through the 
night. On either side the pines were 
black and mysterious. Cary’s jaw 
was set. 

“Then, why,” he demanded furi- 
ously, “did you want to come to 
Pine Acres? Why did you want to 
meet my parents? If this was only a 
summer flirtation—”’ 

That hurt a little, but not much. 
Susan felt older. Older than that girl 
who had stood before her mirror ar- 
ranging and rearranging her hair, 
donning her pink lace frock. Older 
and wiser and, miraculously, hap- 

ier. 

She said clearly, “I guess that’s 
what it was, a summer flirtation. I 
guess I wanted to go to Pine Acres 
mainly because someone—someone 
I'm very fond of—intimated that 
you wouldn’t take me, that you were 
ashamed to take me. I wanted to 
show him he was wrong. But he 
wasn’t wrong. And now I don’t want 
to go, Cary. Please take me home.” 

Never in all his more than twenty 
years had the ego of Cary Judson 
been wounded so grievously. He was 
speechless with hurt and rage. If she 
wanted to go back, back to whom- 
ever it was she had been trying to 
impress, he would certainly take 
her. He would take her at once. He 
applied the brakes suddenly, forget- 
ting the rain and the slippery, 
treacherous pavement. The roadster 
swung crazily under his tense hands, 
skidded sickeningly sideways and 
down, down into darkness that 
rushed up to meet it... . 


TY was the rain in her face that 

bothered Susan, that and the fact 
that she seemed to have gone to 
sleep for some reason on a damp 
and uneven bed. She opened her 
eyes and there was nothing above 
her but the pines and the dark sky. 
Her face felt stiff where mud had 
splashed on it. Remembering, she 
sat up quickly. The roadster lay on 





its‘side in the ditch, its shining ar- 
rogant nose buried in the embank- 
ment. Both she and Cary had been 
thrown clear. He lay a little distance 
from her, very still, one leg bent 
under him at an impossible angle. 
Susan struggled to her feet. Except 
for a feeling of bruised stiffness 
about her shoulder, she didn’t seem 
to be hurt at all. But Cary— 

It was much lighter now. Looking 
up, Susan discovered the reason. A 
car had stopped on the road, its 
headlights slicing the darkness. A 
truck. Someone leaped out and came 
running toward her. Gladness and 
relief swelled in Susan. She stumbled 
forward blindly into Jack’s arms and 
felt them, hard and dependable, 
holding her close. 

Not until she had assured him 
over and over that she wasn’t hurt 
did he turn his attention to Cary. 
Susan stood watching while Jack ran 
strong, steady hands over Cary’s still 
unconscious form. Gently he lifted 
him, shifting his position, and Cary 
groaned. 

“His leg’s broken. There isn’t a 
doubt of it.” Jack’s voice was clipped 
and sure. “If you'll hold the flash- 
light, I'll rig up a temporary splint. 
We can get him home that way.” 
Jack was taking off his shirt. Sadly 
he began tearing it into strips. “My 
only good one! Too bad you girls 
don’t go in for petticoats any more.” 

Susan held the flashlight steady. 
She could do that much at least. 
Only once, while Jack worked 
swiftly, competently over Cary, did 
she speak and then it was to ask a 
question. “How did you happen to 
come along just when—” 

“I was following you,” Jack ad- 
mitted. “Seemed to me there was 
something faintly phony about the 
whole thing.” He asked then, “Can 
you sit in the back of the truck and 
hold him? We can’t get him in front 
with his leg bound stiff like this. 
There are some gunnysacks in there 
I put over the ice.” 

It was probably the first time a 
truck had stopped boldly at the 
front entrance of Pines Acres—and 
honked! Jack got out and came 
around to where Susan was huddled, 
with Cary’s head heavy on her lap. 
A servant opened the door and 
peered out incredulously into the 
night. 

Jack called, “There’s been an acci- 
dent. Someone will have to help me 
carry young Judson in.” 
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Almost at once people were all 
around them, talking and exclaim- 
ing. Servants, a portly, white-haired 
man. 

“He isn’t badly hurt,” Jack as- 
sured Cary’s father quickly. He went 
on to explain, but Susan didn’t 
listen very carefully. It was the 
sound of her own name that caught 
her wandering attention. Obviously 
Harvey Judson had never heard 
that name before. 


HEN he had thanked them, 

when careful hands had lifted 
Cary and borne him through the 
wide, lighted doorway, when every- 
one was gone and the night was still 
again, Jack helped Susan gravely 
into the front seat and got in beside 
her. He took a large, clean handker- 
chief from his pocket and scrubbed 
her face. 

He said, “I never kiss girls with 
dirty faces. It isn’t sanitary.” 

Susan smiled, but it was a rather 
shaky smile. She said, very low, “You 
were right about him and I was 
wrong. I guess I’ve been wrong 
about a lot of things. Thinking you 
didn’t amount to much because you 
were content with the job of handy 
man, thinking it mattered—” 

Jack gathered her into his arms. 
It was a lovely place to be. Jack told 
her, “You ought to know you were 
the main reason I took the job. Any- 
way, one summer job’s as good as 
another. I’ve had a lot of them in 
my time, working my way through 
college, through medical school. I’ve 
only got another year and my in- 
terneship and then I'll be a full- 
fledged doctor. I'd have told you 
these things long ago if you'd 
evinced the slightest interest. You 
haven’t—” he broke off to inquire, 
eyeing her sternly, “any objection to 
being a doctor’s wife?” 

“None.” Susan closed her eyes and 
waited. 

“Good!” exclaimed her future 
husband heartily. And he added, 
“You might commend me on the 
masterly way I coped with your ex- 
boy-friend’s injury.” 

Susan murmured, “The masterly 
way you cope with everything, 
darling.” 

For the second time that night 
a man kissed Susan. But this was 
different. Oh, altogether different! 
Warming to his work, Jack kissed 
her again. 

“Everything,” Susan repeated. 
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War-Horn Seminarians 


ng ago I spent a day at one 
eat seminaries in America. 
nary was located in the 
peaceful surround- 

buildings stood upon 
adorned with beautiful 
d flower gardens, Everything 
ucive to study and recollec- 


amid 


valked through that lovely 
thoughts wandered back 
Pacific, to another semi- 


By JAMES LAMBERT, C.P. 


nary at Yiianling, Hunan, in the heart 
of China, where some young lads 
were also striving toward the great 
goal of the priesthood. There was a 
time when those young lads also 
studied under peaceful circumstances. 
True, the seminary was not a pre- 
tentious place, such as the one I was 
now visiting. It was a well-built old 
Chinese house, set in a yard about as 
large as a tennis court, surrounded 
by high walls, and protected by a 
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large barred gate. The sleeping quar- 
ters of the seminarians were on the 
second floor of the house, and on the 
ground floor were the classrooms, a 
small chapel, and the rooms and of- 
fices of Fathers Leo Berard and 
Michael Anthony Campbell. These 
two Missionaries, together with two 
Chinese gentlemen, Mr. Chang and 
Mr. Lou, constituted the faculty of 
the seminary. 

Whenever we visited Yiianling, it 
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was always a pleasure to walk down 
the street to the seminary, but a few 
doors from the Mission. The street 
would be filled with people—soldiers, 
merchants, coolies, peddlers, beggars 
and rich men—all going to and fro, 
bent on the things of this life. But 
when the old man at the seminary 
gate took down the bar, we entered, 
as it were, into a different world. 
The young lads would be busy at 
their books in the classrooms. Out- 
side, in the yard, all would be peace- 
ful and quiet, save for the “‘yip! yip!” 
of two young puppies that came 
tumbling across the ground, falling 
over their own feet in their eager- 
ness to reach. us. With the boys study- 
ing indoors, it was lonely out in that 
yard, and the manner in which those 
puppies’ tails were wagging, showed 
that they were as glad to see us 
as we were to see them. 

Fathers Leo and Michael Anthony 
would hear the barking of the dogs, 
and would appear in the doorway, 
calling a welcome as we came up the 
path. We would go into the little 
office. There, over the customary cup 
of tea and a cigarette, we would ex- 
change our adventures in the wilds, 
for all the news from the big town. 
As we talked, we could hear the boys 
reciting their lessons, and now and 
then the voice of Mr. Chang or Mr. 
Lou. These two professors were good 
exemplary Catholics. They taught 
the subjects pertaining to Chinese 
literature, history, etc. The Mission- 
aries taught the classes in Latin and 
Christian doctrine. 

On Sunday afternoons the Bishop 
would stroll down to the seminary 
for a visit, and talk with the seminar- 
ians. The Bishop was proud of those 
boys. In them he placed his great 
hopes for the future of the Missions 
in northwest Hunan. 

Toward evening, the Bishop, Mis- 
sionaries, and seminarians would 
enter the little chapel. One of the 
boys would go to the organ at the 
rear of the chapel. On this occasion, 
the Missionaries and the other sem- 
inarians would kneel in the stalls on 
either side. Father Leo would stand 
ready to direct the singing. 


3 tog the Bishop, accompanied by 
the acolytes, would enter the 
sanctuary and give Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament. The seminarians 
would chant in faultless Gregorian. 
As their youthful voices rose in the 


beautiful strains of the “Tantum 


Ergo” we felt it was well worth the 
while to have come to China, and 
we dreamed of the great things those 
lads would one day be doing in “the 
field of the Lord.” Yes! those times 
were peaceful and happy. 

But they have gone! The terrible 
war broke out. Poor, homeless people 
by the thousands, wounded soldiers 
pleading for help, came back into 
our territory. To provide shelter for 
some, the seminarians left their quiet 
little haven. They moved up the 
street into the Mission proper. They 
occupied rooms once used by the 
visiting Fathers. They said their 
prayers and attended Mass in the 
Bishop’s small chapel. Their classes 
were held in an old wooden store- 
house. A previous article, “A Semi- 
nary in a Rice Bin,” told the story. 

Father Reginald Arliss now had 
full charge of the seminary. He was 
the wartime Superior, and a_ busy 
priest he was. Teaching classes, giv- 
ing conferences, seeing to the health 
and the happiness of young lads who 
had left quiet little village homes in 
the mountains of Hunan to come to 
this great city, now crowded to over- 
flowing with afflicted humanity. 

Enemy planes began to invade our 
territory. Sad experiences in other 
places had taught that in a Chinese 
city no place was safe when those 
bombers visited it. When the air-raid 
alarm sounded, the entire population 
had to get out of the town. The semi- 
narians would take their books under 
their arms, a large oiled paper um- 
brella over their shoulders—protec- 
tion from the awful heat of the sun 
—and with Father Reginald, they 
would follow the crowds out into the 
open country. 

There, in some secluded spot, they 
would continue their lessons as best 
they could, until the “all clear” alarm 
sounded, telling them that hostile 
planes were no longer in the ter- 
ritory. Sometimes that “all clear” 
would not sound until nightfall. 
They would be tired and hot, as 
well as hungry; but it was all for a 
good cause, and they were a cheerful 
lot of boys. After a few bowls of rice 
on their return to the Mission, and 
a cool bath or swim in the river, 
their spirits would be fully revived. 

You may wonder how these young 
men received their calling, and still 
more how they could persevere in it 
under such trying circumstances, but 
surely the Grace of God can work 
marvels. Then too, there were the 
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prayers of good souls in America. 
Finally, there was the good influence 
under which these lads were brought 
up—their home-life. They came from 
good Catholic families. Let me tell 
the story of a typical example. 


r THE WINTER of 1941 I had to visit 
the Bishop’s town. It had changed 
greatly in the two years since I had 
last seen it, having been bombed 
several times. Old landmarks had 
been blasted away, and new wooden 
buildings replaced the familiar 
whitewashed edifices of brick or 
stone. The streets were broader, and 
strangers from all parts of China 
thronged them. Military men _ in 
natty uniforms and Sam _ Browne 
belts, professional men with clothes 
of Western cut, and students from 
far off universities. 

After Mass in the morning, I was 
walking down the corridor of the 
house. What a difference from the 
old days, when the only one I would 
have seen would have been old Mr. 
Tien, mopping up the stone floor 
with a bucket of water. Now there 
were men coming in with messages: 
urgent business for the Bishop, the 
pastor, or the refugee camp. In one 
of the rooms, I heard the Bishop 
teaching Latin to the seminarians. 

I went out into the front office. It 
was crowded with people—carriers 
who had brought boxes from boats 
on the river, looking for their carrier 
fee; boatmen demanding _ their 
money for cargo; catechists waiting 
for instructions for the Christians; 
refugees, and wounded soldiers with 
stories that would rend your heart. 
Off to one side was a young lad whom 
I recognized. It was Cyril Lee. 

Cyril’s home was in a village that 
I had often visited, Li Chia Wan. 
There the hillsides in the springtime 
were white with the blossoms of the 
tsah iu trees, and in the fall those 
same trees would be laden with “tea 
nuts” from which an oil was pressed 
that was wonderful for cooking. 
Cyril’s mother, a devout woman, 
would bring an earthen jug filled 
with this oil whenever she visited 
the Missionary’s town on holydays 
of obligation. We had no oil; and 
this, she knew, would burn brightly 
in the little red lamp before the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

Cyril’s brother Simon was a cate- 
chist of Li Chia Wan. When the 
Missionary visited the village, Simon 
summoned the Christians to Mass. 
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led them in their prayers, and in- 
d prospective converts to the 
Cyril himself was a regular 
was full of fun, but he was 
very faithful in his prayers, and 
received Holy Communion 
er the priest came to his vil- 


troduce 
priest 
boy He 


always 


neared the day of his grad- 

from school, Cyril expressed 

o become a priest. He wrote 

to the Bishop, telling him of 

Whenever the Bishop visited 

tory on a Confirmation tour, 

lie was impressed by the boy. It was 

that Cyril should take an 

ion. If he passed, he could 
entel ne s minary. 

Cyril passed the examination. He 
bade rewell to home. With his 
brotl Simon, he traveled over the 
high uuntains to the little town 
of Wangtsun, on the shores of the 
North River. There were dangerous 
rapids in that river, and its shores 
with bandits. The 
town was at least two days’ 
journey from Wangtsun. An officer 
friend of the Missionary, who was 
sailing to that town, offered to take 
Cyril his protection. The boy 
said good-by to his brother Simon, 
and sailed for the great city of Yiian- 
ling; and here he was, in the front 
office of the Mission, waiting for an 
interview with the Bishop. 

One morning, he was summoned 
by Father Reginald. The seminarians 
were gathered together, and Cyril 
was welcomed among their number. 
He was seminarian himself. He 
too would now strive for the great 
the priesthood. 

Then began the life of regular 
routine. Early each morning, while 
the world was still dark, Cyril would 


ce cide 


exafill 


wert nfested 


Zick 
Bishop os 


goal of 


be up with other seminarians, as- 
sisting at Mass, receiving Holy Com- 
munion, making his meditations in 
the Bishop’s chapel. After Mass, the 
Bishop would hold a class in Latin. 
Then the boys would have a break- 
fast of rice, red peppers, and a vege- 
table that resembled boiled cabbage. 
After that, out to the old storehouse, 
where the other classes of the day 
would be presided over by Mr. 
Chang and Mr. Lou, in the profane 
subjects, and by Father Reginald in 
the religious studies. Many a day 
Father Reginald’s class would be 
broken by the sound of the air- 
alarm siren. Cyril would be off to 
the country with the Missionary and 
the other seminarians. One such day, 
as they sat on the hillside outside of 
the town, and the enemy bombers 
dropped their cargo, they saw the 
convent go up in flames. 

It was the custom for the seminar- 
ians, during the hot summer months, 
to go to the little town of Wusu, out 
in the country. The river ran direct- 
ly past the Mission. There was fine 
swimming and fishing. The scenery 
was beautiful, and there were many 
places of interest to visit on their 
long hikes. 

it was there that I last saw the 
seminarians, just one year ago this 
July. I was again coming down from 
the mountain country to the Bishop’s 
town; this time, on my way home to 
America for a furlough. The day was 
hot. I had taken no breakfast, as I 
hoped to reach Wusu in time for 
Mass; but the river was low at that 
time of the year, and it was after- 
noon before we reached the Mission. 

Once again, Father Reginald 
proved a hero. He set out a big pot 
of coffee, and an apple pie. After 
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those items were disposed of, we had 
a smoke; and just as in the good old 
days, I exchanged the adventures of 
the wilds for all the news from the 
big town. This time it was good 
news indeed. Some six of the young 
lads had finished their studies af 
this, the Minor Seminary. They werg 
now on their way to the Major Sem 
inary in a distant province. In a few 
more years they would be priests, ~ 

* * * mn 

So now, dear reader, you know 
what my thoughts were as I walked 
down those garden paths of the great’ 
seminary here in America, but a 
short time ago. 

Please pray that God may protect 
those brave litile lads who are still 
struggling so valiantly toward the 
priesthood, out there amid the 
mountains of Hunan. They are good 
lads. They have proved their mettle 
by their perseverance under difficul- 
ties that might have stopped those 
of weaker hearts. If ever a worthy 
cause was proposed to the readers 
of Tue Sicn, the cause of these boys 
is surely such. Remember the words 
of our Holy Father the Pope: that 
one native priest is to be preferred 
to many baptisms; because, as was 
the case with every country that em- 
braced the Faith since the time of 
the Apostles, when the inhabitants 
themselves undertook the work of 
the Church, then was the Church 
truly established in that land. Thus, 
the Apostles themselves ordained 
priests wherever they went. Then 
they moved on to other places; and 
that is what the Missionaries have 
been doing down through the cen- 
turies, since their time. When a na- 
tive priesthood has been established, 
the baptisms will surely follow. 


The rapids of the North River in Hunan have wrecked many a boat, and have given our Missionaries unforgettable thrills. 
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As the Cock Crows 

ST as in Scripture days, Chinese 

Missionaries tell time by the rau- 
cous crowing of the cock. In quiet 
spots of the hinterland nothing 
breaks in on the consciousness like 
the pre-midnight alarms from the 
neighboring barnyards. 

Once upon a time a Missionary 
trusted too much in his ability to 
spot the time by this method. He 
had thrown his bedding on the dirt 
floor of a hut along the wayside, 
confident that the lusty crowing that 
presaged the dawn would awaken 
him and he could be off on his jour- 
ney with the break of day. 

From out of a deep sleep he was 
roused by several siren-like crowings 
nearby. So with that he rolled up 
his bedding, tied up his dunnage 
and sat down to wait for the first 
streaks in the eastern sky. He sat 
and sat and sat. When, after an in- 
terminable time no dawn appeared, 
it suddenly burst in on him that it 
was the pre-midnight chorus which 
had awakened him. Having no 
watch he was unable to tell how 
long he had been waiting or what 
the time might be. So there was 
nothing for him to do but sit and 
sit and sit until the pre-dawn en- 
semble informed him that morning 
was nigh. 


Masks and Mimes 

Our Lady’s Orphanage of Paotsing 
boasts of a hundred or more lads, 
each one of them the pride of the 
Father Director. They pray well, 
they work well, they eat well, and 
they play well. And they have their 
own theater. There would be a touch 
of envy on the faces of some Holly- 
wood producers if they could peek 





into that little showhouse while the 
boys are putting on a show—which 
they do at the drop of a hat. 

The Chinese .are born actors and 
these lads have every opportunity 
to polish well their natural talents 
and technique. Past masters in the 
art of pantomime and.mimicry, give 
them a worthy theme and they will 
outdo even themselves. They could 
spot Fred Allen plenty in the ad 
libbing game and beat him hands 
down. As for improving an act while 
doing the act, it beggars description. 
That is why after five or six hours 
the show must be stopped and the 
rest held over until the next per- 
formance. 

There was an occasion when the 
boys brought their realism to such 
a pitch that the good Director very 
nearly keeled over. It was a portrayal 
of the high lights of the life of John 
the Baptist. There were Herod and 
Herodias and Salome—all done to 
perfection. John himself was superb. 
Then came the final scene wherein 
the head of John was carried in on 
a tray. No dummy heads for those 
lads. Lying on the tray was the head 
of the boy who was playing the 
Precursor, with the fixed stare and 
distorted features of a decapitated 
person—something viewed almost 
daily at executions. 

The Director gulped and leaped 
out of his chair. For the moment 
he thought that the lads had carried 
their realism too far. There was a 
stunned silence for the nonce. Only 
then was it noticed that the tray 
was draped to the ground with a 
red drape—and walking crouched 
under the drape was the body of 
John. A perfect piece of stage play 
to say the least. 
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A Bit ef Dixie 

For centuries the Chinese of the 
interior have been contented with 
their quarter scale and instruments 
to match. But these can never make 
a band of martial robustness enough 
for a parade of soldiers. So military 
bands have been slowly making their 
way into the far reaches of Hunan. 
These military bandsmen are quite 
adept with foreign instruments and 
use many marches and pieces of 
American origin. It goes without say- 
ing, of course, that they have use for 
the music only. English words have 
no meaning for them. 

So it happened, on one occasion 
when a General was gathered to his 
fathers, the band played a march in 
an appropriate tempo, pacing nicely 
the funeral procession. The march 
had a familiar air and when it finally 
dawned on the American Mission- 
aries what piece was being played 
they could not help but smile broad- 
ly. I think the Chinese would have 
appreciated it too if they had known. 
You would have smiled also. The 
band was very solemnly playing, 
“Massa’s In The Cold, Cold 
Ground.” 


Through My Fault 

Judging from the way the Yiianling 
children strike their breasts at the 
“through my fault, through my fault, 
through my most grievous fault” of 
the Confiteor, one is led to think 
that they like this prayer the best of 
all. If the sun wasn’t shining you 
would think that it was thundering 
somewhere nearby. Beating their 
breasts in this forceful manner, fifty 
or more children can indeed make a 
very audible sound—audible at the 
very portals of heaven. 









j 
A LONG period of sus- 
pense was broken when we 
received word of Bishop 


Cuthbert O’Gara’s release 
from imprisonment. The 
Cardinal Secretary of State 
sent the good news to the 
\postolic Delegate of Ca- 
nada, informing him that 
Bishop O’Gara had been 
freed by the Japanese on 
May 28th. After that date 
the Bishop had gone to 
live with Bishop Valtorta 
of Hong Kong. It is our 
confident hope that the 
“Stretcher-Bearer Bishop 
oi Yiianling” will be in- 


cluded in the exchange of 


nationals of the United 
Nations, for Japanese in- 
ternees in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

“Wews from Hunan con- 
tinues to sift through. Sev- 


eral radiograms addressed 
to the families of the Mis- 
naries have been broad- 
cast by Station XGOY of 
ingking. These have 
picked up on our west coast, 
and forwarded to their destinations 
in the United States. A few letters, 
flown by British Oversea Airways to 
Lagos, Nigeria, via Calcutta, and 
thence by Pan American Airways to 
he United States, have likewise kept 
us in touch with our Missionaries. 
One such letter came from Peking. 
Leonard Amrhein wrote the 
letter to his family and addressed it 
r Caspar Caulfield, in Yiian- 
ling, Hunan. Father Caspar sent it 
flying on its long journey westward 
across China; thence to India and 
Africa, and on to Pittsburgh. This 
was the first letter, as far as we know, 
that has come through from our 
priests in Peking since before last 
December. 
Father 


Leonard, who with four 
other Passionists, is studying in the 
language school in Peking, summed 
situation as follows: “We are 
all well and carrying on as usual. 
,uthorities have been very good 


up the 


The 





The Mission Front 


By EMMANUEL TRAINOR, C.P. 





Fr. Sebastian Ruth, O.S.B., operator of W7YS, Lacey, 
Wash., picks up short wave messages from Chungking 


to all foreigners. They haven't 
bothered us at all. We are certainly 
most grateful to them for their con- 
sideration. We go to school every 
day as usual. The only restriction is 
that we cannot leave the city. We 
don’t mind that at all. So don’t 
worry about us. I do miss the mail- 
bag; but that is to be expected. How- 
ever, absence makes the heart grow 
fonder. Save up everything you were 
going to tell me since your last letter 
and make the first one after th: war 
a whole bookful of news. I hope I 
don’t have to wait too long for that 
book.” 

For the most part, the picture of 
the Missions that can be pieced 
together out of these scraps of broad- 
casts and correspondence is good. 
The Missioners are well; they are 
keeping up their work; their morale 
is high. When you consider their 
position, that is saying a lot. 

In the first place, it is almost 
miraculous that they have kept in 
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good health. During 
of the years the Passio; 
have spent in China, it] 
been possible to get in a‘ 
tain amount of Ameri 
and English foods. 
supply stopped with 
ica’s entry into the wat 
The Missionaries were 
made almost wholly de 
pendent on Chinese food. 
stuffs. Father Kieran Rich 
ardson, C.P., writing ia 
February, mentioned that 
in his Mission (Yungshua, 
Hunan) they had enough 
coffee for six months, if 
they limited themselves to 
one cup a day. 

A most extraordinary bit 
of news was word that 
Father Basil Bauer had suc 
cessfully undergone an op 
eration for hernia, in our 
hospital in Yiianling. That 
event marks a long step 
forward in our Vicariate. 
Formerly the extraction of 
a tooth could assume major 
proportions. 

A radiogram from Father Paul 
Ubinger, C.P., Vicar General of 
Yiianling, announced that the or- 
phanages and schools were carrying 
on. That again is most encouraging. 
It means that the priests and Sisters 
have succeeded in gearing themselves 
to the vast change in the expense of 
conducting the Missions. 

The sum of all this gives us a 
glimpse of missionaries in war-time; 
priests and Sisters cut off from their 
homeland by lines of savage battle; 
connected with their dear ones only 
by the air waves and the fragile 
wings of air mail. They are the sort 
of missioners American Catholics ex- 
pect them to be; imbued with the 
spirit of apostles, with the tang of 
the American way thrown in. Cour- 
ageous and unflinching, they look 
back to the Catholics of America, 
knowing that we will be just what 
they expect us to be; the unfailing 
support of Christ’s foreign missioners 
throughout the world. 
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FRANCIS P. MATTHEWS, K.C.S.G. 
Supreme Knight K of C—Chairman Executive Committee NCCS 


A WELL-GROOMED man came quickly down the 
ramp of the airport, a man who didn’t make himself 
conspicuous, yet had about him an air of being busy, 
important, of being more concerned with others than 
himself. 

The two uniformed attendants recognized him, bowed 
and smiled. 

The man returned their greeting. “Good evening,” he 
said, genially, and went toward the waiting plane. 

The attendants watched him. “The flying knight,” 
one of them said finally. 

“What?” his companion asked quickly. 

“That’s Francis Matthews, of Omaha—he’s quite a 

“But why ‘the flying knight’?” 

“Well, I'll tell you about him’”— 


It’s unusual to find a successful businessman who 
never has felt that the world owed him a living. It is 
even more stimulating to talk with one who has pat- 
terned his life on the belief that he owed a debt to 
God and his fellow men. 

Cheerfully “helping out” because he felt it a privi- 
lege rather than a duty has been the unconscious life- 
theme of Francis P. Matthews. As a farm boy he aided 
in the support of the family. As a nationally successful 
lawyer and business leader he is the head of a great 
Catholic fraternity. Also, by special invitation, he heads 
the executive committee of the National Catholic Com- 
munity Service, which the Bishops have designated as 
the official Catholic agency of the United Service Or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Matthews’ story is typically American. He was 
born March 15, 1887, in Albion, Nebraska, the son of 
Patrick and Mary Anne Matthews. His mother had 
been a Miss Sullivan, so there is nothing but good Irish 
blood in his veins. 


Flying 


hnight 


By COURTENAY SAVAGE 







When “Frank,” as he was called at home, was eight 
years old, his father decided to move to Mississippi, but 
the family stayed in the South for only a year, for Mr. 
Matthews died, and his widow brought her seven chil- 
dren back to Nebraska. Using her insurance money, 
Mrs. Matthews bought a farm near Spalding—twenty- 
three miles from the railroad. 

There was a living to be won from the land, but 
one had to work hard, and pray harder, in order to be 
sure of a crop. There were droughts, just as there are 
today, also sudden winds and lashing rains that left 
destruction in their wake. But the crops and cattle did 
grow, and at night the brilliant heavens reminded a 
fellow who looked skyward of the old saying, “you can 
hitch your wagon to a star.” Meaning, of course, that 
a young man who combined hard work and high ideals 
could rise in the world. 

Frank was nineteen before he was able to start for 
Omaha, where he entered Creighton College. He had 
known for years that he wanted to be a lawyer—more 
than once he had puzzled the cattle by mounting the 
pasture fence and pleading at the top of his lungs that 
his client was an innocent man. 

Just as on the farm, Frank worked long hours after 
he reached Omaha, only this time the wind, rain, and 
stars were replaced by classroom lectures, oil lamps 
that burned many hours of the night, and part-time 
jobs. The successful Mr. Matthews of today isn’t at all 
hesitant in telling that he scrubbed floors and waited 
on tables to earn his education. 

Young Matthews must have been a good student, for 
the Dean of the college became his friend, and deans 
have to be careful of the students they honor with 
friendship. An incident that points up the Matthews 
ability occurred during his senior year. 

A member of one of the leading law firms in Omaha 
asked the Dean if he could recommend an undergrad- 
uate for a part-time job. “Know of a smart fellow who 
wants to start at the bottom? If you do, send him 
around. If you don’t, put a note on your bulletin 
board and let’s see what we draw.” 

The Dean didn’t put the memo on the board; he 





showed it to youn,, Matthews. “Want the job?” he said. 

Young Matthews read the memo carefully. The job 
was with one of the firms with which he had dreamed 
of being associated. There was a hitch, however. There 
is so often a stumbling block in the path of a good 


thing. The part-time job paid $20 a month, while 
that Matthews would have to give up was 
bringing him in $75. It was a setback to the pocket- 
book, but Mr. Matthews realized that the sacrifice would 
offer him a start in his chosen work. He took the job. 


The day that young Matthews received his legal 


the one 


degree he literally “took stock” of himself. He had paid 
his way through college, had a job, and his girl was 
wearing an engagement ring, all paid for. Too, his bank 
account showed a balance of $750. 


rhere is nothing meteoric, or Horatio Algerish, about 
the business career of Francis Matthews. Rather it was 
a case of ability and hard work gaining recognition. 

What is interesting, and indicative, is Mr. Matthews’ 
public life. 

\s soon as he had the time, that is, as soon as he did 
not have to divide all of his waking hours between 
earning and studying, he affiliated himself with the 
Knights of Columbus. This was in 1910, and he quickly 
learned that if you show yourself willing to work for 
you are soon given more and more work to 
do. Presently he became a candidate for the office of 
advocate of his council, and from that time he ad- 
vanced, slowly, toward the high rank he now holds, 
serving terms as Grand Knight of Omaha, and State 
Deputy from Nebraska. 

“I’m being quite honest when I say I never had any 
thought of becoming Supreme Knight,” Mr. Matthews 
explains. “I did think that I could be of service to the 
local councils, and, of course, the first time the work 
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fraternity. I felt that it had been established to meet, § ally, y¢ 
need, that there was a purpose in its existence. Too, | of func 
believed that that purpose would work for the good g § Mr. 
Omaha. I haven’t changed my opinion. I’ve just eq, § xssi0M' 
larged the horizon—and substituted the United State ff in Nov 
for Omaha.” the Na 
It wasn’t long before his fellow Knights, and a grea Cathol 
many other inhabitants of his adopted city, began tp rapid] 
realize that young Mr. Matthews was the kind g § then ™ 
citizen who would be a valuable member of civic com. § mittee 
mittees, and by 1915 he was playing what he calls, § © 
modest part” in the town’s welfare. Comm 
During his career Mr. Matthews has served as Presi. § ‘he P® 

dent of the Chamber of Commerce, of the Communi In 
Chest, and, through election, as the head of Omaha's Mary! 
publicly owned utilities. He is a member of the Board § "™¢ § 
of Directors of Father Flanagan’s famous “Boys’ Town,” — 
estab 





also of Omaha’s Red Cross, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and 
he has a place on the Executive Committee of the Na. 
tional Conference of Catholic Charities. By Presiden. 
tial appointment, Mr. Matthews is a member of the 
Columbus Memorial Lighthouse Committee. 

In addition to his private law practice, Mr. Matthews 
holds the post of counsel for the Reconstruction Finance 
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Corporation in Nebraska and Wyoming, is a director of § Th 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Company, President predi 
of the Securities Acceptance Corporation, also of § ©" 
Omaha’s First Federal Savings and Loan Association, § "Y" 
However, Mr. Matthews feels that the greatest honor _ 
ever paid to him was when Pope Pius XI named him = 
first a Knight, then a Knight Commander, of the Order a 
of St. Gregory the Great. In the spring of 1942 Mr. an 
Matthews was further honored by His Holiness Pope a 
Pius XII, who advanced him to the rank of Knight ts 
Grand Cross of the same order. Ve d 
Oh yes, he married the girl! Mary Claire Hughes, of Cath 
Battle Creek, Nebraska. Their son Francis, Jr., has a oii 
commission in the U. S. Cavalry, one of the daughters B 
is married, another is working in New York, while PM, 
three other girls are studying in various schools. Mr. pry 
and Mrs. Matthews also have a year-old grand-daugh- =e 
ter, Kathleen O’Connell, of Topeka, Kansas. on 
Mr. Matthews’ election to the post of Supreme Knight M 
of the Knights of Columbus, which took place in 1939, rm 
might be said to be the logical stepping upward of af 
man who had served a cause. He had worked for the , 
Knights, knew their national problems and ambitions, P , 
and his whole life had been a grooming for leadership. § },.,, 
His taking over the important post he holds with the § 4. 
National Catholic Community Service is a different § ;. ; 
story. do. 
It became apparent, in the late summer of 1940, that jj, 
the great welfare organizations which had served to k 
build morale during the first World War would again § ,,,, 
have to work with men in uniform. The Selective Serv: § 1}, 
ice Bill had been passed, there was talk of calling out § ¢,, 
the National Guard, and throughout the country fac che 
tories which would build materials for defense were § .,, 
being rushed to completion. Cat 
Mr. Matthews, as head of the Knights of Columbus, § jj, 
was invited to confer with the leaders of the YMCA, § gi, 
YWCA, Salvation Army, Travelers Aid, and Jewish , 
Welfare Board. The hope of these leaders was that they § he. 





would be able to conduct their work without a dupli- 
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ation of effort, Each agency would function individu- 


ee ally, yet have a common aim, also a common solicitation 
‘oo, | & of funds for the work to be done. 
od of Mr. Matthews reported the progress of the various 
t en. B sessions to the Bishops when they met in Washington, 
State, ip in November 1940, and their decision was to designate 
the National Catholic Community Service as the official 
great Catholic service agency for meeting the needs of the 
an ty & Mapidly expanding defense program. Mr. Matthews was 
dof then invited to be the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
com. fp mittee of the NCCS. 
Is “y Contrary to the belief of many, the National Catholic 
Community Service is not a distinctly new effort on 
Presi. the part of the Church. 
uni In 1884 the American Bishops met in Baltimore, 
aha’s Maryland, for the Third Plenary Council, and at that 
oard time solemnly declared: “We believe that our country’s 
wn,” fp heroes were the instruments of the God of nations in 
and & ¢stablishing this home of freedom; to both the Almighty 
. Na. fp and to His instruments in the work, we look with grate- 
iden. @ [ul reverence; and to maintain the inheritance of free- 
the fp dom which they have left us, should it ever—which God 
forbid—be imperiled, our Catholic citizens will be found 
hews fp (0 stand forward, as one man, ready to pledge anew 
ance “their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor.” 
or of @ Lhe first World War saw the fulfillment of this 
dent @ prediction made possible by the National Catholic War 
> of @ Council, which co-ordinated all Catholic war work ac- 
tion, & tivities. This Council was composed of fourteen Arch- 
ona bishops, and operated through an Administrative Com- 
him @ mittee of four Bishops. The Bishops’ Committee, in 
rder @ ‘Urn, functioned through two sub-committees. One was 
Mr. the Committee on Special War Activities, under the 
Pope direction of the late Rt. Rev. Monsignor John J. Burke, 
ight C.S.P., the other the Knights of Columbus Committee 
on War Activities. After the signing of the Armistice 
a and the return of the troops, the work of the National 
os ; Catholic War Council was reorganized on a peacetime 
cell basis as the National Catholic Welfare Conference. , 
hile By January 1941, the National Catholic Community 
Mr. § 'Vice, or the NCCS as it is more familiarly known, was 
igh: actively engaged in mecting the spiritual, social, and 
recreational needs of men in uniform, and of men and 
oht @ Women mobilized for work in the great industrial areas. 
gi Mr. Matthews’ work with the NCCS really has earned 
ey | for him his title of “The Flying Knight.” 
be o_o to his NCCS contact, he had made use 
hip. of planes in his law work, and in commuting 
cha between his home and New Haven, Connecticut, where 
reall the national headquarters of the Knights of Columbus 
is situated. Now, however, it was necessary for him to 
h do even more traveling, for the NCCS was busy estab- 
. * lishing clubs in every part of the country. 
il He had able assistance, of course. Dr. Franklin Dun- 
ham, for more than ten years educational director of 
er’ F the National Broadcasting Company, was granted leave 
an from NBC to act as Executive Director. Miss Anne Sara- 
ac F chon Hooley, well known as a successful woman business 
ere § executive and ex-president of the National Council of 
Catholic Women, was appointed assistant director. In 
us, fF this capacity Miss Hooley is responsible for the co-or- 
+A, § dination of the women’s activity program of the NCCS. 
: The chief aim of the NCCS has been to provide clean, 
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healthy recreation for men on leave. 





“When good morale exists, the fighter or worker will 
do more than just his duty. The difference is victory.” 
That is Mr. Matthews’ belief. “And what gives the 
fighter good morale is courage born of confidence. Con- 
fidence in his cause, his chiefs, in his weapons. Too, he 
must know that the people back home are behind him. 

“The USO clubhouse has helped instill this confi- 
dence. The men know that its work has been made 
possible because of the interest and generosity of the 
American people, and that frequently the clubhouse 
itself is a gift from the Government. It becomes their 
home base while they are on leave. They center their 
activities around the USO, rather than at a tavern. 

“The recreational programs, of course, have been 
widely publicized, the dances, athletic events, movic 
and stage shows, also the various recreational and edu- 
cational advantages. 

“The influence of the USO Club does not stop with 
entertainment, however, for the slogan ‘a home away 
from home’ has been accepted literally, and the men 
carry their personal and emotional problems to the di- 
rectors and assistant directors, who work in close co- 
operation with Army Special Service Officers and Chap- 
lains. 

“A story of spiritual service that impressed me came 
from a large camp in Louisiana. The Catholic Chaplain 
realized that the Jewish men in his regiment lacked the 
facilities for observing religious services on their Holy 
Days. He talked with the USO director about the prob- 
lem, and the director went to the nearest town, a small 
one boasting a single church, and obtained from the 
pastor of that Methodist church permission for the 
Jewish men to hold services in the building. 

“One of the great services has been to men on maneu- 
vers, or in transit. 

“I saw a field worker’s supply list not so long ago— 
30,000 cakes of soap, 50 drinking-fountain heads, 100 
ping pong tables, 6,000 blankets, 500 decks of playing 
cards, 100 shower heads, 50 footballs, 5 dozen sets of 
checkers. There were also four mobile motion picture 
units in that particular area.” 

In his travels, Mr. Matthews has seen the country at 
war, and he feels that even though the struggle ahead 
may be long and tough it is not too soon to think of 
postwar morale in which both the Knights of Colum- 
bus and the NCCS must play an important part. 

“The postwar adjustment will not be easy,” he feels, 
‘and we will have to continue to build courage and 
confidence by invoking the ablest leadership at our 
command. We must keep the United States true to 
the principles on which it was founded. 

“The people of our country will not be satisfied 
with such an after-the-war period as followed the first 
world conflict. This time attention will have to be 
paid to the welfare of the people as a whole, then 
there will be no great period of depression. When the 
peace treaty is written heavy emphasis must be placed 
on human values. If that is done the country will 
continue to know high morale. 

“But it must never be forgotten that morale is im- 
possible without morality, and morality is impossible 
without religion. Christ must be represented at the 
council tables of the nations. This war has been a 
demonstration of faith and of patriotism, and these 
must carry over to mold our nation’s future.” 





Slew and S creen 


By JERRY COTTER 


Tribute te a National Here 


Young America could not have chosen a more worthy 
figure around which to weave its dreams of heroism 
than the late Lou Gehrig, THE PRIDE OF THE YAN- 
KEES. Lou was more than a star ballplayer, as all 
who had the pleasure of knowing him can testify. He 
was a young man of exemplary character and a sports- 
man who practiced fair play in the finest American 
tradition. 

\n engrossing celluloid dramatization of his life 
story has been woven into this saga of the world-famous 
Yankee team. Most of the colorful and picturesque 
members of the club are on hand to portray themselves, 
with Babe Ruth, Bill Dickey, Mark Koenig, and Babe 
Herman outstanding. Gary Cooper, fresh from his suc- 
cess as Sergeant York, is sincere and completely con- 
vincing as the hero of the diamond, another example 
of his versatility. 

[he romance .is presented in a sensitive, appealing 
manner with Teresa Wright, who made her screen 
debut as Bette Davis’ daughter in The Little Foxes, 
contributing one of the finest feminine performances of 
the year. 

\ll in all, The Pride of the Yankees is an unusually 
fine film, and will undoubtedly win favor with every 
male member of the family for its fidelity to baseball 


f Ed Wynn provide fun for 
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fact. Recommended for all ages, this very human pic. 
ture is bound to interest even the non-baseball fans for 
its excellent story development and credible romance, 
(RKO-Goldwyn) 


The A-B-C of Entertainment 


The happy combination of Fred Astaire, Irving Ber 
lin, and Bing Crosby catapults HOLIDAY INN righ 
up into the class of first-rate musical films. Deft movie 
making by all concerned manages to blend carefull 
the diverse talents of these three outstanding showmen, 
The result is a product which any movie assembly line 
would be proud to release. 

Crosby appears as the operator of a Connecticut inn, 
who opens the place only on the fifteen important holi- 
days in each year. This provides him with the mone 
to spend the remaining 350 days in the bucolic mode he 
prefers. It also supplies the scenario writer, the director, 
and songsmith Berlin with ample opportunity to utiliz 
holiday motif routines for their musical numbers. The 
result is a fast-moving montage featuring the brilliant 
footwork of Astaire and the infectious Crosby per 
sonality against a background of Berlin music. Majorie 
Reynolds buffets this avalanche of competition, creating 
a favorable impression in her first role of major im 
portance. Virginia Dale and Walter Abel round out the 
cast with fine supporting performances. 

Holiday Inn offers an interlude of pleasant musical 
fun designed to provide more than mere summer diver 
tissement. (Paramount) 


Reviews in Brief 


CROSSROADS is one of the surprise pictures of the 
year. A study in amnesia, it has been produced with 
luster and conviction, utilizing the Paris of 1935 asa 
locale. A French diplomat who remembers nothing of 
his life prior to 1922 is being victimized by a gang of 
blackmailers. He upsets their plot by clever and plausible 
detection with the solution kept secret until the final 
suspenseful minutes. William Powell, Hedy Lamarr, 
Basil Rathbone, and Claire Trevor add immeasurably 
to the film’s success with a sterling group performance. 
Excellent adult fare. (MGM) 

Exciting outdoor action is provided in TOMB 
STONE, a factual account of the adventures of Wyatt 
Earp, the famous sheriff of frontier days in Arizona. 
Richard Dix, with a vigor many younger players cat 
not duplicate, gives a rousing performance in the 
principal role. Much of the yarn is familiar western 
material, but an excellent scenario has been developed 
which allows for intelligent characterization to blend 
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with the fast action. The youngsters will cheer this and 
the older folk will find themselves more engrossed in 
its climax than they will care to admit. (Paramount) 

FLIGHT LIEUTENANT is an aviation melodrama 
without any relation to wartime air activity. It involves 
a strained father-son relationship and the testing of an 
interceptor for the Army. Suffering from slow-paced 
direction and lack of originality in the script, all the 
thespian ability of Pat O’Brien and Glenn Ford is called 
into play to bring it up to the level of the merely 
average. (Columbia) 

A strained attempt to be gay and effervescent, ARE 
HUSBANDS NECESSARY? never quite comes off as 
acceptable entertainment. Marital and financial woes 
are entangled to such an extent that even the valiant 
resuscitory efforts of Ray Milland, Betty Field, Patricia 
Morison, and Eugene Pallette are hopelessly inadequate. 
Audiences may well ask if films of such caliber are 
necessary in these days of supposed technical advance. 
(Paramount) 

ACROSS THE PACIFIC is a timely spy yarn lifted 
above the conventional by the characterizations of 
Humphrey Bogart, Mary Astor, and Sydney Greenstreet. 
The action revolves around a plot to destroy the Panama 
Canal by a group of Japanese agents. The conventional 
pattern is revitalized by the contemporary interest in 
the subject as well as the workmanlike production ac- 
corded the story. Good adult action melodrama. (War- 
ner Brothers) 

Any film in which Cary Grant, Jean Arthur, and 
Ronald Colman are costarred cannot help but be of 
superior merit. THE TALK OF THE TOWN how- 
ever, would be unusually interesting even without the 
added lift provided by their inspired trouping. A drama 
of adult implication proving that circumstantial evi- 
dence is often completely false to justice, it relates the 
story of a worker accused of arson and murder in the 
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Above: News photographers surround Lou Gehrig 
and his wife (Gary Cooper and Teresa Wright) 
in this scene from “Pride of the Yankees’ 
Left: Allan Jones has forsaken Hollywood— 
temporarily, at least—and returns to the stage 
in “The Chocolate Soldier” with Helen Gleason 


burning of the mill where he was employed. His rival 
for the affections of the girl, a rather sedate middle-aged 
law school dean, is the instrument by which his in- 
nocence is eventually proven. Provocative, but not 
heavy, it is an unusual and absorbing drama for ma- 
ture filmgoers. (Columbia) 


Vaudeville’s Happy Return 


Admirers of the Ed Wynn comedy technique will find 
in LAUGH, TOWN, LAUGH a sufficient amount of 
his zany antics to sate even the most rabid risibility. 
Those who require more than the brand of simple- 
simonism humor he purveys are supplied with a variety 
of first-rate substitutes in the most entertaining variety 
show to be presented in many moons. 

The performance lends a nostalgic touch to the sum- 
mer theater and a most welcome one, considering the 


Bing Crosby, as the proprietor of “Holiday Inn,” pays more 
attention to Majorie Reynolds than he does to his work 
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sapolio quality of both the humor and the musical por- 
tions of the production. Wynn has long been noted for 
his refusal to descend to the muck and mire from which 
so many of his contemporaries secured their comedy 
routines and jokes. Laugh, Town, Laugh lives up to the 
high standards of decency the star has set in the past 
without—as many producers should note—sacrificing 
one whit of its entertainment value and public appeal. 

Wynn has surrounded himself with a group of the 
finest variety players available. Jane Froman, billed as 
America’s number one songstress, lives up the title with 
a repertoire of popular and semiclassical numbers. 
Radio listeners who remember the enchanting throaty 
quality of her voice will find that she far outshines any 
of the more highly touted prima donnas in the matter 
of stage personality. 

Other outstanding features of the three-hour show 
include Sefior Wence, a clever, if slightly macabre, ven- 
triloguist who manages to add something new to a 
field dominated by the activities of Bergen and Mc- 
Carthy; a thrilling badminton match by the champions 
of Canada and England; Carmen Amaya, the energetic 
gypsy dancer who executes the Spanish flamenco 
routines with skill and fiery endurance, and the usual 
mélange of acrobats, dancers, sketches, and animal acts. 
Bouncing in and out of the various numbers is the 
inimitable star with his individual comedy line, some 
of it familiar but still good enough to rate many hearty 
laughs. In these turbulent days the theater and its 
people can serve no better purpose. 

Laugh, Town, Laugh is fun and it’s clean. Every 
member of the family will find enjoyment in it. 


Burlesque Salvage 


There is no conceivable reason why the rancid col- 
lection of filthy sketches, brazen epidermic display, and 
flagrant disregard for the most elementary standards of 
decency gathered together in the revue, STAR AND 
GARTER should be permitted on any stage. 

Michael Todd, the same gentleman whose produc- 
tions during the recent World’s Fair brought forth of- 
ficial censure, is responsible for gathering together the 
dregs left over from the recent shuttering of burlesque 
theaters in New York. The result might more appro- 
priately have been tagged Star and Gutter, for much of 
it transcends in obscenity anything heretofore presented 
in a public theater. 

Public censure should find its outlet not in castigat- 
ing Todd alone. Responsibility rests in far greater 
measure on the shoulders of those city officials who 
saw fit to refuse a license to theaters presenting smutty 
entertainment for forty cents, but seem quite blandly 
content to allow the same indecencies to be exhibited 
at $4.40. It fits quite understandably into the political 
pattern of the day, but at the same time is doing an 
injury to all the decent elements of the theater. 


Summer Operetta Festival 


The first in a projected series of revivals of popular 
operettas and musical comedies to be presented at Car- 
negie Hall, THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER, featuring 
the music of Oscar Strauss and the voices of Allan 
Jones, Helen Gleason, and Frances Comstock, provides 
a pleasantly satisfying antidote for summer weather. 


THE + SIGN 


Tastefully produced and cast with consideration for 
the dramatic interludes as well as the vocal portions, 
the operetta is a distinct hit. Miss Gleason, from the 
Metropolitan Opera stage, scores the outstanding per. 
sonal success of the performance with her thrilling ren. 
dition of “My Hero,” the best known of the opera’s 
numbers. The audience brought her back for encore 
after encore on the opening night. Jones, who has not 
been too fortunate in his recent screen roles, is an in- 
gratiating performer as well as an outstanding singer, 
Frances Comstock, Doris Patston, and the chorus round 
out the expert cast. 

If we may judge by the quality and value of the first 
in this scheduled series of musicals, it might be safe to 
say that the forthcoming items on the list will be worth 
the attention of every lover of good music. 


The Play List 


By way of brief recapitulation for summer playgoers, 
the following capsule criticisms may be of value before 
making a visit to the box office. Road companies of 
many of these productions are in various cities. 

Angel Street . . . stark murder melodrama with psy- 
chological overtones not recommended for general 
audiences. 

Arsenic and Old Lace ... again murder is the 
theme, but comedy the principal characteristic of this 
worthwhile adult laugh-fest. 

Best Foot Forward ...a pleasing musical charade 
of adolescent antics in a prep school, slanted for the 
older folk. 

Blithe Spirit . . . Noel Coward’s excursion into the 
realm of farce is acceptable for those adults who will 
rate it at the proper value—an improbable but humor- 
ous foray into the world of the spirit. 

Claudia . .. the seriocomedy complications facing 
a young couple in a world of dislocation and change; 
amusing second-choice fare for adults. 

Guest in the House . . . a highly colored portrait of 
a neurotic girl and the havoc she wreaks on many lives; 
not recommended. 

Junior Miss . . . a comedy about juveniles designed 
for the enjoyment of the entire family; not to be missed. 

Life with Father . . . the most amusing comedy in 
years and the hardy perennial of the contemporary 
theater; a must for every playgoer who enjoys a hearty 
and healthy laugh session. 

Let’s Face It . . . objectionable in part, this musical 
is designed only for adult consumption; the objection- 
able features are not sufficiently strong to make this 
Class C material. 

My Sister Eileen ... adult in tone and develop- 
ment, this affords several good comedy sequences; a 
second-choice. 

Porgy and Bess . . . Gershwin’s stirring Negro musi- 
cal for the discerning adult who can dismiss its semi- 
objectionable features. 

Priorities ...an attempt to revive the old-time 
variety show that is minus any outstanding feature. 

Sons O’ Fun _. . the rowdy, rough tactics of Hell- 
zapoppin in a new setting; for those who like their 
comedy broad . . . and minus subtlety. 

Uncle Harry ...a tautly written adult murder mys- 
tery for those who revel in suspense and grisly horror. 






























Side Lights on the War 


> THE FOLLOWING interesting side lights on the war 
appear in “Advertising and Selling”: 


As the nation began collecting scrap rubber, from 
leaky hose to used heels, WPB told what the salvage 
meant in terms of war: 200 girdles would make one 
gas mask; the erasers on one year’s output of American 
pencils would yield 200,000 gas masks; rubber bands 
would make 1,500,000 masks, or 500,000 Army rain- 
coats; each month’s supply of baby pants equals 2,800 
life rafts... . 

Wartime rationing, coupled with greatly increased 
business, has forced at least two eastern railroads to 
limit the amount of coffee and tea served in dining cars. 


The Pennsylvania serves but one cup of coffee to diners 


at breakfast, no coffee at all with other meals, and 
makes no guarantee that tea will appear on its menus. 
The New York Central has eliminated the second cup 
of coffee at all meals, fills iced tea orders by the glass 
rather than by teapot. Sugar is partly responsible: 
though business is up 70 per cent over 1941, the sugar 
quota is based on 50 per cent of 1941 dining-car 
needs... . 

Deserving of historical acclaim for its frisky, bump- 
tious, efficient career in bringing about ultimate Ameri- 
can victory, the Army jeep is destined for life on the 
farm after the war is over. Studies by the Department 
of Agriculture, interested in finding uses for an in- 
evitably large postwar surplus of these tough and 
nimble quarter-ton reconnaissance cars, show the jeep 
eficient at plowing, harrowing, even bringing in the 
cows at milking time. 


Neses and Scents 


> SrEvE HANNAGAN offers some interesting observations 
on the subject of perfumes in an article in “Harper's 
Bazaar” entitled “Memoirs of My Nose”: 


Scents are as divergent as noses. There is a wild flower 
in England that smells like roast beef. Now everybody 
knows how the English love their roast beef, and no 
one could deny that the savory odor must be an im- 
portant part of that enjoyment. Yet no one has ever 
been able to tell me why the roast-beef flower is un- 
pleasant to their beef-loving nostrils. I know men who 
enthuse with glee as they approach the sea smell of 
Fulton Fish Market. The most glamorous boy you 
know will sparkle like an engagement ring as he enters 
the stale, pungent confines of a football or baseball 
dressing room. . 





. . Nostalgia crackles in the nostrils of 
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the retired boxing champion when he returns to the 
training camp of a successor. The castor oil used as a 
lubricant for racing cars is a smell of sweetness to dar- 
ing drivers who whiff it as it wafts from the exhaust 
pipes of automobiles speeding on the raceway. Surgeons 
miss the ether smell of the operating room, and fire- 
men hanker for the acrid fumes that come with the 
smoke of conflagration. But these are specialized scents, 
occupational odors, And those who like them may have 
them. ... 

Here’s something else that must not be disregarded 
in speaking of scent. The first users of perfume were 
he-men. Tamerlane, the great Persian conqueror, was 
an amateur scent mixer. The Greeks and Romans used 
a different scent for each part of the body and for each 
article of clothing. The Romans even perfumed their 
horses and dogs—which might be a swell idea for some- 
one to establish. Charlemagne’s court was said to be 
rose-scented. The Crusaders, hardly an effeminate lot, 
brought perfumes back with them from Jerusalem .. . 
and Napoleon, although not a heavy scent man, was a 
triple threat with eau de cologne. 


Questions Fer 2142 


® IN AN ARTICLE in “Goop HousEKEEPING,” Katherine 
Brush proposes some questions which bright children 
of the future may find difficult to answer: 


Questions for the Quiz Kids of the Year 2142 A.D. 
(and I'll bet these will stymie them): Who was Admiral 
Tojo? Who was Premier Benito Mussolini? What did 
the earliest American air-raid sirens sound like—or didn’t 
they? Is it true that men’s coat sleeves once had buttons 
and that their trousers once had cuffs? At exactly what 
point in American history did “get a horse” cease to 
be funny? 

What was cellophane? Who were Tommy Manville’s 
brides? Who, for that matter, was Tommy Manville? 
What was a ration card? What was a bund? And what, 
my quizlets, was a cell? What ever became of the Em- 
pire State Building? And of the Republican Party? 

Can you name the King of England who ruled be- 
tween the reigns of George V and George VI? Define 
“jitterbug.” What was a zipper? Who were the Dionne 
Quintuplets? What great President of the United States 
was a famous funster, fisherman, and philatelist? What 
great ball team was known as “them bums”? Was “Scar- 
face” Capone a real or fictional character? What was a 
“double feature”? 

What did a streamlined train look like? For how 
many decades in ali did Mickey Rooney play Andy 
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Hardy? Was the popular phrase, “Now you're cooking 
with gas,” an encouragement to housewives, or what 
was the sense of it? Did young Arthur MacArthur—four 
years old in the year of his father’s greatest glory—turn 
out to be a chip off the old block when he grew up? 
In the early months of World War II, what dowager 
made a rousing patriotic speech and thundered at the 
end of it, “Remember Bar Harbor”? Was Dorothy 
Thompson the first woman President? If not, how come? 
What was an “El? In what month in 1943 did the 
Axis get the axes? Never mind that, what was the Axis? 


“Vy” fer Victory 


> Tue Victory Symsot used in the present war is not 
of modern origin, according to the following item, 
quoted from the “Liguorian”: 


The symbol “V” for Victory, which has become the 
watchword of the present war, was first used by Queen 
Isabella of Spain in 1492, the year in which America 
was discovered. Mr. William J. Dammarell, noted 
Catholic layman, points out that Isabella first made use 
of the “V” symbol after her victory over the Moors in 
i492, a victory which led to the reconquest of Spain. A 
huge armorial banner was affixed to the walls of the 
Cathedral and the University of Salamanca. The base 
of the design carried this inscription: “To Christ the 
King and Victor.” The center of the shield was quite 
simply, and without a field, inscribed with the huge, 
dominating letter “V”. This was the original “V” for 
Victory crusading slogan known in Catholic history. 


Gelfers’ Handicap 


>» Tue OPA has introduced a hazard that golfers find 
almost insurmountable. From “The Not-So-Fair-ways,” 
an article by Charles McD. Puckette in the “New York 
Times Magazine”: 


I'he fungi which infest the smooth greens of our best 
golf courses and have been accustomed to expensive 
mercurial compounds being used for their extermina- 
tion probably will have to be satisfied with tetra methyl 
thiuram disulfide in 1942. It is the war. The human 
fungi — hereinafter referred to as members — whose 
habitat is the turf and sand traps of country clubs, also 
are feeling with anguish the priorities and ration cards 
of a war to which nothing is sacred. Balls, clubs, 
caddies, shoe spikes, gasoline, the grill menu, course 
architecture (and, rumor has it, soon even the nine- 
teenth hole) have been seized by the rude hand of Mars. 
Golf is handicapped. 

When the OPA stopped production of golf balls the 
first page carried the news. The grubs on the copy desk 
must have laughed aloud at the sardonic humor of the 
story. Just picture the $250,000 clubhouse, the 150 acres 
of choice suburban real estate, the broad: and beautiful 
land on which another $200,000 has been spent by the 
course designer on grading, trapping, and seeding— 
all this made purgatory because of the lack of a little 
rubber ball. 

The rules of the United States Golf Association pre- 
scribe that “the weight of the ball shall be not greater 
than 1.62 ounces avoirdupois and the size not less than 
1.62 inches in diameter.” The order of the OPA said 
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that the golf ball shall not weigh more than 0.00 ouncg 
avoirdupois if it be made of rubber; and no genius ye 
has had an imagination elastic enough to promise a sub. - 
stitute ball made without rubber. 


Canoe Panegyric 


> THE FEARED AND LOVED CANOE is strongly defended by 
an able champion, Paul Brooks, writing in the “At 
lantic Monthly”: 


“Paddle your own canoe” is a misleading expression, 
One in a canoe is not enough. A canoe is a boat for 
two. Right side up, and especially upside down, two 
are better than one. 

A canoe is infinitely adaptable. You can paddle it, 
pole it, or sail it. You can sleep in it or under it. You 
can transport it in a baggage car, on a trailer, on top of 
your automobile, or your back. It will float on a heavy 
dew, yet it is not too frail for the open ocean. In rapids 
it will give you the thrill of a ski run; on a lake at 
evening it is the embodiment of peace. A canoe, like 
rum, is a ready mixer. It goes well with fishing or bird. 
ing or camping or loafing; in fact, with everything but 
courting. If you want a Permanent Bow Paddle, court 
her elsewhere. 


English or American? 


> DirFERENCEs in the spoken and written languages in 
England and America present a large field of research 
for students of semantics and a large source of amuse- 
ment to all of us. From “Do You Speak American?” by 
Joseph Bourke in the “Catholic World”: 


One might ask just what is meant by English as 
opposed to American. There are difficulties by no 
means to be despised facing the Lancastershireman who 
ventures among the Cockneys. Or what is meant by 
American, for that matter? Do you mean a Bostonian, 
or a Virginian, or a little, bright-eyed rogue from 
“South of de slot” in San Francisco, or an East Side 
“New Yoiker”’? “Everybody says words different,” 
philosophized an itinerant Kansan in Grapes of Wrath. 
“Arkansas folks says em different and Oklahomy folks 
says ‘em different. And we seen a lady from Massa- 
chusetts, an’ she said ’em differentest of all. Couln’ 
hardly make out what she was saying.” 

It is difficult to see that there is a written American 
language, English ‘critics notwithstanding. I should 
say, former English critics notwithstanding; for Eng- 
lish critics are in their friendly phase just now—“ Hands 
across the sea.”-In a recent sketch for the Saturday 
Review, Mr. Mencken called attention to some curious 
English condescensions. The late Mr. Chamberlain 
ventured a “go-getter”; the august London Times let 
“white-haired boys” slip through; Mr. Churchill 
flaunted “cold-feet.” The British Critic of 1810 must 
rest uneasily in these parlous times. . . . 

One might nevertheless venture to say that English, 
as written in America (for that, I think, is nearer the 
correct description) is less conservative, for that reason 
less precise and delicate, and more exuberant. Le style, 
c’est ’homme—and our brand of English has the direct- 
ness, the bluntness, at times the homely earthiness, the 
shrewdness of Uncle Sam. It has an independence of 
tradition, the imaginative scope, the exaggeration of 
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Paul Bunyan, or the irreverence and _hard-headed 
realism and wit of Mark Twain: all American types, 
two fictitious, one unusually real. 

Today it rushes headlong into new fields. It calls a 
spade something more pictorial and apt. It rides an 
emotional surge. It gets indignant over the plight of 
the “Okies”; it sighs for “the lost lane-end into Heaven, 
a stone, a leaf, an unfound door”; it lambastes (to use 
is own word) political corruption and intrigue; it 
swings from the flying trapeze with Saroyan or gets 
maudlin over “God Bless America.” It is highly in- 
dividualistic because it is eminently alive. It may be 
“vulgah” but it is living English. 


Dogs In The War 


> THE FOLLOWING ITEM, taken from “Hunting and 
Fishing,” will be of particular interest to dog-iovers: 


Sentry dogs are used in the Army to guard trucks, 
tanks in depots, airplanes, warehouses, munition dumps, 
etc. The dogs can detect a saboteur in hiding or on a 
dark night when the soldier could never do it. 

The Germans are using 50,000 sentry dogs and are 
now supplying the Japanese. Russia also has 50,000 
attached to her Army. We have only 67 in training 
and General Gregory wants 2500 minimum by the end 
of the year, followed by 5000. 


America Overseas 


> IN “Overseas AMERICA” published by the Foreign 
Policy Association, Charles F. Reid mentions some of 
the assets and liabilities which the United States ac- 
cumulated when she extended her frontiers beyond the 
Pacific Ocean: 


When the covered wagons and the '48-ers had pushed 
our frontier as far as the Pacific, the United States 
began “stepping into the sea.” In the fifty years between 
1867 and 1917, it acquired more than 712,000 square 
miles of outlying territory, and thereby took some 
18,000,000 wards under its wing. As air power grew in 
the years that followed, uninhabited islands in the 
Pacific were added to stage our airplanes. Between 1939 
and 1941 an American scientific expedition mapped 
2,000 miles of the coastline of Antarctica, and unfurled 
the Stars and Stripes over its snowy wastes. . . . 

Along with the strategic assets which we prize today, 
we have taken on in our overseas territories a great 
variety of human problems. Our flag flies over people 
of many different races: Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, 
Malays, Koreans, Polynesians, Negroes, Eskimos, In- 
dians, and Aleuts, as well as whites with Spanish or 
other European backgrounds. Many different tongues 
are spoken in overseas America, and the patterns of 
living range from those of the primitive Indian and 
Eskimo communities of Alaska and the Polynesian 
villages of Samoa to those of the modern American 
cities of Honolulu and Balboa. Economic insecurity 
plagues the people of many of those regions, and lack 
of American citizenship or the indefinite political status 
of their homelands makes them restless and dissatisfied. 
A few of them still do not know how to read and write, 
but as a younger generation with some schooling grows 
up, new political ambitions may be expected to arise 
in even the most backward areas. 
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Before Rubber—What? 


> In rHE “New York Times Macazine” L. H. R. gives 
a comprehensive picture of how the world lived before 
the use of rubber: 


Tires, as soft as soft iron could make them, absorbed 
road jar. The brakeman’s muscle stopped the train, 
maybe. The knife blade did the erasing, the dooryard 
well the refrigeration, and waxed paper preserved the 
preserves. Whalebone lent stretch to foundation gar- 
ments. Straps answered for galluses. What garters were 
made of was never publicly known. A sprinkling can 
watered the lawn, and buckets manned by bucket 
brigades watered the fires. Bare hands did the dish- 
washing—and the surgery. Children’s summer footwear 
was the nature kind, plus stone bruises. The bath 
sponge was actually a sponge (euspongia officinalis) . 
And bathing beauties protected their hair by never 
going near the water. 

In the rubberless age leather boots and woolen coats 
shed the rain, when it wasn’t much of a rain. A pig's 
bladder served the football team, and a leather ball 
stuffed with feathers satisfied the golfer. Concerning 
the old-time hospital mattress and the earthenware jug 
of hot water that shared the bed with the patient, let 
there be silence. What the world used instead of foun- 
tain pens, toy balloons, electric lights, telephones, 
radios, automobiles, and airplanes is well known. But 
what the baby used for a nursing-bottle nipple is ap- 
parently forgotten. One doctor thinks it may have been 
a roll of linen rag. Another doctor doubts, however, 
that there were any bottle babies in those days. 


For John Gunther, et al. 


> THe Peruvians are a sensitive people—but they are 
also a sensible people, and should be treated as such by 
American writers. The following is taken from an ar- 
ticle by Eleanor Lothrop in the “Inter-American 
Monthly”: 


The Peruvians are a sensitive people—sometimes un- 
duly so—and their literary gorge has been rising since 
the days of Carleton Beals. When an article published 
last year in a well-known weekly announced that all 
that was necessary to get a complete picture of Lima 
was to confer with the nearest taxi driver, the gorge 
rose higher. Actual choking point was not reached, 
however, until the publication of John Gunther's 
Inside Latin America. Mr. Gunther’s opinions of Peru 
were not popular, but at worst may be said to have 
been found in a woefully short time. His misstate- 
ments, however, were unfortunate. As one Peruvian 
puts it: “I don’t know why he bothered to stop in 
Lima at all. When, three-quarters of the way’ through 
his chapters on Peru, I had counted eighteen errors 
of fact, I gave up.” 

The Peruvians have now developed a conditioned 
reflex against all writers, which at times tends to be- 
come comic. The little correspondent from a New York 
fashion magazine who announced brightly on her ar- 
rival that she had come to write an illustrated piece on 
the women of Lima has probably never been able to 
understand why, for the rest of her visit, none of the 
Peruvian ladies to whom she had letters of introduc- 
tion were ever at home when she called. 








<< OUNG LAD,” said he, as if we had 

known each other for years, 
“young lad, two pairs of eyes are bet- 
ter than one!” 

It must have been about ten o’clock 
on that November morning when we 
met. He stood on the edge of the 
flagged footpath with no heed for the 
crowd of farmers and drovers gath- 
cred around a horse that had slipped 
and collapsed on the frosted surface 
of the street. 

“It depends on the eyes,” I an- 
swered guardedly, He stared past me 
down the street. ‘““There’s a venomous 
bite in the weather,” I added. “It’s 
hard going for the beasts on the fair.” 

[ thought he had not heard me. 
He had not looked at me as I spoke, 
nor at the excited men who busied 
themselves with grunts and shouts 
around the prostrate animal. His 
head was swivelling from side to side 
as he glanced up and down the street, 
and narrowed his eyes to pierce the 
chill gray mist that descended on 
the steaming cattle and heavy-shod, 
red-faced men. 

He shrugged. “Aye, it’s cold, man,” 
he muttered, with tardy politeness. 
Then he faced me, saying, “This 
town of Kilkenny is a cold place any- 
way, cold and empiy.” 

“You're looking for something,” I 
suggested. “Is a beast gone straying 
on your 


He seemed to be struggling with a 


“Don’t mind looks,” I answered. 

“Well, it’s this way, young lad. 
I’m to get married the day after to- 
morrow.” Both of us smiled. He 
smiled warmly, touching that miser- 
able morning with the warmth of a 
deep, well-laid fire. “And,” he went 
on, “herself was to meet me this day 
in town and I was to buy her any 
present she set her heart on, whether 
it cost one pound or a hundred. 
That’s my word to her. Aye, one 
pound or a hundred.” 

“Good for you, man. Good luck 
to you both. But what’s your trouble? 
You should be as gay as a lark.” 

“And so I am, young lad, so I am,” 
said he, drawing himself up out of 
a stoop. “I’m as gay as a field of sing- 
ing larks in the spring. But, you see, 
I missed her in the crowd and I can’t 
find her.” He frowned. 

“You want me to help; isn’t that 
it? Right, man, I'll help. What’s she 
like?” 

He clapped my shoulders and 
laughed deeply from the heart a 
laugh that would put you in mind of 
a great feast or a festival. 

As we turned to go up the town, 
a man called from the crowd around 
the fallen horse. “Hey, Jim, Jim,” 
he called. His face was deep-lined, 
sunken, like land worn down to 
gnarled rock. “Don’t go far away 
Jim,” he cried. 

“No,” my companion replied sol- 





doesn’t matter now. He told me, tog, 
what she was like in appearance, by 
the information was hard to find jy 
his earnest rhapsody. Yes, she wa 
young, only twenty-two; she wy 
small with light brown hair, dainty 
in her walk, dainty in her gesture 
bird-like in the way she turned he 
head. She was the finest girl a ma 
ever laid his eyes on, and the making 
of a great wife. The proof of it all 
was that half the young fellows o 
the country were after her, but she 
only laughed at them to break their 
hearts. He would be marrying he 
the day after the morrow. Wasn’t he 
the lucky man? 

As if he read my thoughts about 
his apparent age and _ hers, he 
snapped, “Aye, it’s me she’s choosing 
and it’s no made match. It’s me she’s 
marrying the day after the morrow, 
A field of singing larks, did you say} 
Ho! Ho! young lad.” 

He laughed again, rich and deep, 
and I laughed with him. His rejoic 
ing was like that. 

“But look,” I protested, “we must 
find her. There’s the present to be 
bought. Now, I'd recognize a pretty 
girl in ten thousand . . .” 

“Faith you would. Faith you would, 
Mac. You'd pick herself out of a 
million.” 

“But how is she dressed?” 

“T’'ll tell you. She has no hat.” He 
gestured round his head. “She hasa 
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puzzle, for he delayed his reply. It 
can't be senility, I decided, for he’s 
not more than fifty or fifty-five; and 
it can’t be that he’s stupid, for his 
fine, handsome features, sharp as a 
happy old monk’s, are cast intelli- 
He was dressed a bit better 
than most of the well-off farmers in 
town that day; indeed, his clothes 
appeared to be his Sunday best, ex- 
cept for the overcoat which was 
crumpled at the upturned collar. 

“You look honest,” he finally re- 
torted, measuring me. 


gently. 





emnly. “No, Matt, I will not.” To me 
he said, “That’s my brother, Matt. 
My name is Jim Burke, Burke of 
Dunbell.” 

“That’s next door to my mother’s 
country,” I exclaimed. “But I’m liv- 
ing in the town now.” 

He shook me by the hand when I 
told him my own name, and in a 
minute he was calling me Mac as 
we began the search for the girl he 
was to marry the day after the mor- 
row. 

He told me the girl’s name, but it 
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sort of scarf tied around her hair, 
and she’s wearing a light blue dress.” 

“And her coat?” 

“She's not wearing one.” 

“But it’s a perishing day!” 

If he heard me, he didn’t heed me. 
He was striding along, laughing, and 
saying, “You'll come to the wedding. 
You'll come to the wedding, Mac.” 

It must have been, I say, about ten 
in the morning when we began the 
search. We walked briskly at the 
start, for the ground was cold under- 
foot and the grayness hung damp like 
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Beneath the arches of the town hall, 
he stopped, lifted his head, and 
said: “Mother of God, she’s lost!’ 
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massed cobweb along the length of 
the narrow street. In all the shops 
the lights glowed yellow, as farmers’ 
wives and daughters and their men- 
folk turned over rolls of tweed and 
cloth, scrutinized pair after pair of 
boots, tapped and tested new delph, 
and talked about the neighbors who 
were on the fair and all their gene- 
alogies. 

Burke would halt outside likely 
shops and peer in and wait for a 
few moments. “Hold on a minute, 
Mac. Maybe she’s in here.” We'd wait, 
then return to the search at a pace 
that gradually decreased. Occasional- 
ly he would take my arm, point across 
the street, and say, “Is that herself 
over there? Look! It is.” It never was 
herself. 

Small herds of cattle passed along 
the streets, clattered and slithered 
along the asphalt, and brought with 
them a din of helloing men and bark- 
ing dogs; then, after them, the carts 
with creels: people already taking 
the road home. The Angelus boomed 


and jangled from all the muffled 
towers and spires of the town. 

“Jim,” said I, “maybe she isn’t on 
the main streets at all!” 

He reflected. “You're right. That’s 
so. Come on.” 

Once more he began to describe 
her, and I Iet him go on without in- 
terruption. He thrived on it. The 
talk lifted his shoulders like a song, 
filled his mouth with huge laughs, lit 
his eyes, and drew youth across his 
large face like a shaft of sunlight. 
This was living poetry. His joy was 
communicable, and very enviable. 
You could envy him the source of 
that joy, for it enabled him to throw 
off his years, such as they were, like 
his old rumpled coat. I wanted to 
meet this girl, to talk with her, and 
to be glad. 

Yet, the envy wouldn’t be simple 
and free. It was mingled with doubts 
about the wisdom of bringing youth 
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and age together, and with ironic 
regard for the oldish man who played 
the young bridegroom-to-be. Irony 
didn’t trouble him, though. There 
was no stopping his talk. He described 
the house, the place into which he 
would be bringing the girl. I tried 
to visualize it and to set it among 
the houses of my mother’s country: 
slated, pebble-dashed, long houses, 
with beds of wallflowers and scented 
stock in the front yards, small 
stretches of lawn, orchards at the 
rear, slated stone stables and byres: 
good, solid, respectable building. 

We were passing, heavy-footed, by 
the mouth of an alleyway of steps 
that cuts down from one street to an- 
other, when I saw again the man who 
had stepped out from the crowd with 
anxiously raised, pleading hands. It 
was the same troubled face, exhausted 
and anxious, a subject for carving in 
knotted, obstinate wood. 

“There’s your brother,” said I. 

“Where?” Burke asked sharply. 
Then, wheeling down the alley steps, 
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he explained: “He has business to do. 
We'll leave him alone. Come on, 
man.” 

[ had to hurry to keep up with his 
long strides. 

“Does your brother know you're 
to meet her this morning, Jim?” 

Burke shrugged. 

What could a man think of that 
shrug? Were these two men, I sur- 
mised, living alone in the same house 
in daily fear that one would be mar- 
ried before the other so that a 
stranger, a woman, would change 
their set lives? 

We continued the search. It was 
like the pursuit of a ghost who just 
vanishes around a corner when you 
reach it. We both became colder, 
hungrier; and Burke’s talk dwindled, 
ebbed, finally drained away. We stood 
side by side at the foot of the bridge 
across which people must pass to 
reach Burke’s homeward road, while 
the grayness thickened with the on- 
coming early night. A singer, swathed 
in ragged coats and bearded like an 
Apostle, took his stand outside the 
Bridge Bar where the ill-lit windows 
dripped with condensed interior 
moisture, and covering one ear with 
his hand, began to totter up and 
down the notes of an old ballad: 

Come all ye gentle Muses, com- 

bine and lend an ear 

While I set forth the praises of a 

charming maiden fair... . 

The singing was out of tune, and 
many of the words, cruelly apt, were 
almost spoken. I eyed Burke to see 
if he was listening to the Maid of 
Sweet Gurteen, but he wasn’t. He 
another world. He was not 
with me at all; he did not see the 
bridge, nor hear the bearded, mouth- 
ing singer. His hands were deep in 
his overcoat pockets, his chin was 
down against the collar, and his eyes 
were closed as if he slept gently where 
he stood. The life was gone from his 
The mouth sagged. He was old. 

The singer snatched in breath for 
the next lines: 

“It’s the curls of her yellow locks 

that stole away my heart, 

And death, I’m sure, must be the 

cure, when she and I do part.” 

“Burke,” I said. “Jim Burke.” 

He did not respond. He was sunken 
fathoms in regions where there is 
neither light nor sound, nothing but 
the dark and the stillness of agony. 
“And death, ’'m sure, must be the 
cure, when she and I do part.” 

it’s his age, I thought, that is mak- 


was in 


face 


ing him feel fear like a paralyzing 
pain. I shook his arm vigorously. 
“Burke,” I repeated, “Burke.” He 
opened his eyes. 

“Look,” I said, “here’s your brother 
crossing the bridge. He must be 
searching for you!” 

“ T don’t want to see him this min- 
ute,” he murmured nervously. “We'll 
go into the Bridge Bar and have a 
drink.” 

There was nothing a man could 
say to him. Pity has no words. He 
stood in the public house and held a 
whisky glass till the spirits must have 
grown lukewarm from the heat of 
his fist. The singer entered, begging 
with hat in hand. Burke never noticed 
the pleading bearded face and the 
fingers plucking at his sleeve. 

“You must be starved with the 
hunger, Burke,” I said. 

“What's that? Ah! no! nol” 

' “She must be hungry, too.” 

“She! That’s right,” he nodded, 
dully. 

He swallowed his drink. 

“We'll find her, Burke,” I said, 
trying to laugh. “Don’t worry. We'll 
find her.” 

It was no good. Light never re- 
turned to his face. 


err was filtering down into 


the streets like turgid sediment. 
Late travelers were already on their 
way in creeled carts, traps, and cars, 
so that they might be well on their 
road before the night could numb 
them, As we turned into the main 
street, all the more desolate for the 
lights glowing behind fogged shop- 
windows, a gust of wind assaulted us. 
Burke cowered into his coat. He was 
trudging heavily. It will be all right 
for him tomorrow, I assured myself, 
when they'll meet and tell, with 
laughter, how they walked the town; 
and he’ll buy her the present on an- 
other day. 

Then, beneath the arches of the 
Town Hall, he stopped, lifted his 
head, and said: “Mother of God, 
she’s lost.” 

“Don’t be daft, Burke.” 

“She’s lost.” 

“Listen, man, what are you wail- 
error 

He walked on again, crossed the 
street and turned up a lane to a yard 
behind a hardware shop where coun- 
try folk leave their carts and traps on 
fair days. 

Our feet rustled over straw spread 
on the floor of the yard. We felt 
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along the walls toward a lighted bag, 
window. A voice halted us. 

“Is that you, Jim?” 

“It is, Matt.” 

“Won't you be coming along home 
with me now, like a good man? ] % 
was waiting for you these hours.” 

“I will, Matt.” 

“Have you a match on you till] 
light the lamp and yoke the trap?” 

“T’ll do it, Matt. I'll yoke it. Well 
go home.” 

I stood beside the brother while 
Jim Burke crossed the yard toward 
a pillared shed to fumble with a lamp 
that, presently, he lit with cupped 
hands. His face was like white, carved 
bone. 

“I’m sorry,” said the brother ina 
murmur, “I’m sorry for the trouble 
he gave you all this day. I made 
several attempts to catch the pair of 
you, but he knew I was after him.” 

“No trouble at all, Mr. Burke. I'm 
sorry for his disappointment. He was 
dead set on meeting her to buy a 
present.” 

Matt Burke sighed, “Ah! God!” 

“Well, in any case, he'll be happy 
the day after tomorrow.” 

Over in the shed, the lamp swung 
and threw pale barred beams of light 
across the straw. 

“Won't we all be happy on the day 
after tomorrow, son?” Matt Burke 
asked in a dry, hard monotone. He 
kicked at the straw. “Faith, he'll never 
find her now. It was himself she'd 
have married, himself; but there was 
a made match. Her father and mother 
made it. She obeyed. He,” Matt Burke 
continued, jerking his head toward 
the forlorn swinging lamp, “he never 
knew. When he heard, he didn’t be- 
lieve. He couldn’t believe. That was 
twenty-three years ago. And there he 
is for you now!” 

“Wait now; what are you telling 
me?” 

“There he is as if twenty-three 
years were no more than that wind. 
Oh! it’s cold this night.” 

He pressed back against the wall 
out of reach of the wind that hissed 
up the narrow lane into the enclosed 
yard. An unlatched door creaked and 
clapped. The lamp swung on its 
hook. 

“Good night, 
Burke. 

I hastened out into the street. 
Patiently, he remained leaning against 
the wall, watching the moving, 
erratic shadow of his brother who 
waited for the day after tomorrow. 


son,” said Matt 





Lame is something in 
the soul of a man that loves 
a parade. Flags that wave. 
Drums that beat. The mar- 
tial tread of marching men. 
There is something in the 
music that thrills the heart, 
that makes one want even 
to die for country, home, 
and freedom, as the men 
go marching by on their 
way to fight a war. 

But music dies away 
when the business of war 
is on. When the parade is 
over and rationing is be- 
ginning to pinch; when our 
men in khaki are fighting 
on far-flung battle fields in 
another hemisphere, and 
death notices come slowly 
trickling back; when the 
effects of this war on the 
land, on the sea, in the air 
begin to reach into our 
homes and into our very 
hearts, we, the people of 
the United States, are going 
to know the awful load of 
grief and sorrow and pain 
that is the product of war. 
And we, the people of the 
United States, are going to 
stagger beneath this burden 
of suffering unless we have 
some very definite convic- 
tions in regard to the faith 
that is in us. The one thing 
most desperately in need 
of priority ra- 
tioning in the 
most vital de- 
fense project 
of all, individ- 
ual morale, is 
not only a 
spirit of faith, 
but a faith 
that is built on revealed truths 
that are understood and appreciated. 

For when the pains and the hard- 
ships and the sorrows of war come 
into our lives, a question mark will 
come into our minds. Why should 
I suffer so? Why has God allowed 
this war? Somehow or other, a suf- 
fering seems never to come into a 
human life without God _ being 
questioned. Nor are there lacking 
even those who will refuse to let 
God escape blame. It is the old, old 
problem of evil in the world. God 
is infinite, omnipotent, and good. 
There is wickedness and suffering 
in the world He created. Why? 


Drawing by Mario Barberis 


Christ on His Cross on Calvary gives the 
answer to the question: “why suffering?” 


e “Why of Suffering 


By DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


We are but echoing the question 
three men asked one night in a Gar- 
den, long ago. Of all the Apostolic 
band, these three were the closest 
friends Jesus Christ had in His work 
of founding a Kingdom. There was 
Peter, the man whom Christ called 
“the rock,” the man whom Christ 
made the cornerstone of His Church. 
There was James, a man so zealous 
for the things of the Lord that Christ 
called him a “son of thunder.” And 
then there was John, the disciple 
whom the Gospel tells us Jesus loved. 
These were the three privileged to 
be the intimates of the Son of God 
in the days when the Son of God 
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walked the earth. These 
were the three who were 
given a glimpse of Christ’s 
divinity that day they saw 
Him shine in all the splen- 
dor of the Godhead as 
He was transfigured before 
their eyes on Mt. Tabor. 

But there came a night 
when Peter, James, and 
John failed Jesus Christ. 
There came a night when 
Christ looked to them for 
human comfort and en- 
couragement — that night 
when Jesus agonized in a 
Garden. There came a 
night when Jesus sweated 
blood—that awful night 
when He accepted His Pas- 
sion and Crucifixion. Peter, 
James, and John wavered 
in their confidence in Christ 
that night. He had told 
them He must undergo the 
degrading sufferings of His 
Passion and Death. And 
they were scandalized! A 
question mark came into 
their minds. Why should 
Jesus suffer these things? 
Why did God allow it? Why 
did He not prevent it? How 
could God permit His Own 
Son to be crucified? They 
were greatly troubled and 
filled with sadness, as men 
are when they are unable 
to see the light and have 

little hope. 
We are ask- 
ing, “Why the 
war?” They 
were asking, 
‘“‘Why the 
cross?” It is 
the age-old 
problem, 
“Why  suffering?”—repeated today. 

There is an answer, a very con- 
vincing answer, even an astounding 
answer. But because the question 
flashes in turbulent moments, like 
lightning in a storm, and because 
the answer requires unruffled rea- 
soning, it seems quite unconvincing 
to many, even though it has God 
Who is Truth for its author. 

In calmer moments, of course, we 
know this answer God has revealed 
to us. Evil was born when a revolt 
took place in Heaven itself and 
Lucifer took up the career of captain 
of moral rebels. Evil was set up in 
business on earth when the first man 
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and woman decided to take their 
chances on Lucifer rather than God. 
It was a wretched investment. But 
the worst part of their sin, as far as 
we are concerned, is that we have 
inherited the debacle of a squan- 
dered heritage and the memory of 
how different things might have 
been. As God planned things, there 
was to be no pain, no suffering, no 
death. But the father, the head, of 
the human race spoiled God’s plans. 
And ever since then men are still 
doing their best to spoil God's plans. 
For men are still freely choosing the 
career of rebellion that we call sin. 

No man can deliberately sin, can 


wilfully flout his duty as a creature 
to honor and serve and glorify his 
Creator, without incurring the pen- 
alty. What human legislator would 
dream of making laws without any 


penalties attached for law breakers? 
\s we say, a law to be effective “must 
have teeth in it.” God is an all-wise 
Legislator. His laws “have teeth.” 
The sanction for non-observance is 
suffering. 

Chis seems a most inadequate an- 


swer to many “thinkers” of today. 
To them there seems to be no pro- 
portion between sin and its punish- 


ment. They rob sin of its terrible 
rebellion, take the blame for sin 
from the shoulders of men, and lay 
it in the lap of God. God is cruel, 
to punish sin with suffer- 
ing (so the legend runs). Even some 
Catholics are alarmingly influenced 
by pagan modernism. And pagan 
modernism is definitely sentimental. 
The world today is so busy coddling 
blaming crime upon 
heredity and sin onto slums, that 
anything like moral responsibility is 
laughed out of consideration. The 
world has become a very maudlin 
world when it comes to “indiscre- 
tions” and “glandular deficiencies.” 

And many fail to see how senti- 


merciless, 


criminals, 


mental all this is! But the worst of 
it all is that this modern attitude 
toward crime and sin blames God 


for not being sentimental too. God 
couldn’t punish sin, He couldn’t al- 
low suffering, He couldn’t permit 
Purgatory, He just couldn’t have a 
Hell—only a Heaven where, I sup- 
pose, gangsters and war diplomats 
would rub shoulders with saints and 
the rest of Christian people who try 
so hard to live loyal lives. If God 
does punish sin, if He does have a 
Purgatory and a Hell for the atone- 
ment of sin, then He is cruel. 





The obvious retort is, of course, 
that God is not cruel merely because 
He is just; that God is not lacking 
in mercy merely because He is defi- 
nitely not sentimental. The trouble 
is that the nature of the revolt that 
we call mortal sin is not understood. 
We are free to sin or not to sin. We 
are bound to serve our Creator, but 
not physically forced to. If we sin, 
justice demands reparation. God is 
just, not cruel. His laws have penal- 
ties for violators. If we freely break 
the law, we freely incur the penalty. 
And the penalty for sin is suffering. 

Someone may say, “That is all very 
fine for one who sins. But how about 
the innocent? How about those who 
have never committed a grievous sin? 
Why must they suffer?” All of us 
have contracted original sin and are 
thus heirs to death and suffering, 
whether we be innocent or guilty 
of personal sin. As regards those who 
are guiltless of mortal sin, ‘suffering 
will come into their lives because of 
the sins of others. The worst part 
of an individual’s sin is that it can 
never remain individual. It always 
affects others. And the others are 
often innocent. A man who drinks 
himself into poverty, drags an inno- 
cent wife and children after him. 
They must go through life suffering 
the stigma of one man’s disgrace. 
The megalomania of one man called 
Hitler has brought suffering to the 
whole world. Sin may be personal, 
but it can never remain individual. 
It always brings pain to others. And 
so the innocent suffer. 


His business of suffering is quite 
fair, quite just as the penalty 
for sin. And this is the basic reason 
for all the suffering in the world. 
But it is not a very comforting 
reason. It may not seem to be even 
an adequate answer to those who 
are suffering unless we remember 
another truth: powerful as the forces 
of evil may be, ruthless as the war 
lords may be, guilty of the malice 
of wilful sin as mankind itself may 
be, God can still bring good from 
evil—can and does. Do what men 
may, God is still God of the universe. 
To be sure men spoiled God's origi- 
nal plan. But from the wreckage 
God constructed a more glorious 
plan, a blueprint for making the 
effects of evil itself redound to the 
good of man and His own glory. 
Sin spoiled the world as God had 
planned it, yes, but behold the new 
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plan whereby even the penalty fy 
sin is a title to happiness, a tick 
to never-ending beatitude. In fj 
goodness God has attached to suffy. 
ing a value that makes it count fo 
heaven. He draws good from the yj 
of suffering. No longer is it a men 
penalty for sin. It is a bond tyj 
us to Him Who was called the Ma 
of Sorrows. When a man willi 
accepts suffering, he is not m 
paying the penalty for sin. He j 
proving his kinship with Him Whon 
men. tormented on the hill calle 
Calvary. The nature of sin shows y 
how suffering came into the work 
and into our lives. But it is the Croy 
of Christ that is the key to th 
mystery of the place suffering has ip 
God’s Redemptive plan. Christ on 
the cross is the answer to the ques. 
tion, “Why suffering?” 

Why did Christ suffer and die on 
Calvary? Every Catholic can recite 
the answer: “Christ died to save our 
souls, to redeem us.” The orthodox 
answer. But it reveals little of the 
tremendous reality signified. Chris 
underwent His Passion and Death 
to gain for us what we could neve 
gain for ourselves, no matter what 
sacrifice we might make. For while 
man has it in his power to break 
off his friendship with God, mer 
man can never, never repair that 
friendship. Man can kill the life of 
grace in his soul. Man can never, 
never give the life of grace back to 
his soul. It took God made Man to 
do that. And He did it the day men 
hammered Jesus Christ to the cross. 

If God was ever open to the mo¢ 
ern challenge of cruelty, it was that 
Friday afternoon when His Own Son 
culminated the Passion by _ three 
hours of slowly bleeding agony, the 
Victim of the penalties due in strict 
justice to our sins. Christ the Sinles 
paid the penalty, and He did it in 
our name. He Who was God and 
Man gladly became our substitute. 
And so as far as we the culprits are 
concerned, the Passion of Christ be 
longs to us just as really as if we had 
suffered its every torment ourselves, 
just as really as if we had worn the 
crown of thorns, as if we had hung 
from nails spiked through hands and 
feet, hung there in slowly bleeding 
agony till life had ebbed away and 
the awful injustice of deliberate sin 
had been atoned. ° 

That is the first step in God’s plan 
for bringing good out of evil. He 
Himself became Man. On Calvary 
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men jeered in derision and hate. 
They laughed the Son of God to 
gorn. They cursed Him, They blas- 

emed Him. They committed the 
cime Satan himself did not commit, 
the crime of deicide. Sin reached the 

ak of its malice on the hill of 
Calvary. And from that mountainous 
mass of human and diabolical evil, 
God drew the good of Redemption. 
Men killed God-made-Man that day, 
and God gave eternal life to men 
who were dead in sin. Because the 
sacrifice of the cross was offered in 
our name and_= superabundantly 
atoned for sin, God remitted the 
eternal punishment due to sin to 
every man who repents. All that re- 
pentant sinners have to pay for their 
aimes is the temporal punishment 
due to sin. The cross was the key 
that unlocked the gates of heaven. 
No man is ever more denied entrance 
as the penalty for sin unless that 
man is unrepentant. 

But there is a second step in God's 
plan for making evil serve His ulti- 
mate glory and man’s ultimate hap- 
piness. The second step is quite as 
magnificent as the first. It has to do 
with our co-operation in the work 
of Redemption. Marvelous as is 
God's plan whereby He Himself be- 
came Man and paid the debt due to 
divine justice, whereby what He suf- 
fered is as much ours as it would be 
had we suffered it ourselves, equally 
marvelous is God’s plan whereby the 
sufferings of each one of us belong 
to Christ. 

Christ did not unlock heaven and 
then leave us to struggle in alone. 
He did not say merely to take up 
our cross daily and to follow Him, 
without adding, “Behold I am with 
you all days even to the consumma- 
tion of the ages.” There is no man 
who walks through life and is left 
to suffer alone. Scripture tells us that 
we are members of Christ, that Christ 
is our Head, that we together with 
our Head form one body. Because 
this is so, our sufferings are united 
with the Passion of Christ to com- 
plete the work of Redemption. In 
some sense our sufferings are Christ’s 
sufferings. He suffers on in us, the 
members of His body. And we fill 
up what is wanting in time and 
space to the Sacrifice of Calvary. 

The sufferings Londoners have 
gone through, the horrors Polish 
eyes have seen, the starvation that set- 
tled on Greece are not merely theirs 
alone. The homeless hordes of China 


are not alone in their pain and grief. 
Their sorrows belong to Christ. They 
are part of the scheme of Redemp- 
tion. His is the cross, ours the splin- 
ters from the cross. As long as there 
are men and women in the world 
who must suffer, as far as they are 
concerned, Christ’s Passion is not 
finished. The words of Christ are 
echoed over the centuries, “As long 
as you did it to one of these, the 
least of my brethren, you did it to 
Me.” And men may protest, “Lord, 
when did we bomb Thee in Coven- 
try, or Crete, or Manila; or when 
did we torpedo Thee off the Atlanti¢ 
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Christ Who is still being persecuted. 
The Passion goes on in Christ's suf- 
fering members. There isn’t a father's 
home that has a vacant room and a 
lonely hearth since his son is away 
at war; there isn’t a mother’s heart 
that knows the weary hours of silent 
mourning for the boy in uniform 
who will never be coming back; there 
isn’t a man who is sailing the seas 
in peril of submarine, nor a man 
who is flying in distant skies on er- 
rands of retribution, nor a man who 
is doing the best he can to be a 
soldier of Christ; there isn’t one of 
these who is carrying his cross of 


BLUE MORNING GLORY 
By Sister Mary Ignatius 


When mothers move obscurely 
Above the marge of sleep 

They leave a kiss as vestige 
Of vigil warm and deep— 


coast; or when did we leave Thee 
hungry or naked or in concentration 
camps?” But the answer will come, 
“Amen I say to you, as long as you 
did it to one of these my least breth- 
ren, you did it to Me.” 

Another persecutor, long ago, 
learned this lesson before it was too 
late. Saul of Tarsus was riding to 
Damascus to slaughter the Christians 
there. Intent on his errand of hate, 
just before he reached the city, all 
of a sudden he was struck to the 
ground. A_ blinding light shone 
about him, and a voice said, “Saul, 
Saul, why dost thou persecute Me?” 
In amazement Saul asked, “Who are 
thou, Lord?” And the answer came, 
“I am Jesus Whom thou art persecut- 
ing.” Now Saul was persecuting 
Christians. Jesus had been put to 
death several years before. In a flash 
it was revealed to Saul that to perse- 
cute Christians was to persecute 
Jesus Christ. It was the realization 
of this that changed Saul of Tarsus, 
the scourge of Christians, into the 
mighty St. Paul, the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. 

Today when other Sauls are riding 
on their errands of slaughter, it is 


Of Mary’s midnight worry 
She leaves the bluest sign: 
A curve of morning sky afloat 

Upon a startled vinel 


danger and sorrow and pain alone. 
For no man carries his cross in life 
all by himself. Christ is the unseen 
Victim. His is the unseen hand that 
helps us through the day. His is the 
heart that suffers and understands. 

One night in a Garden long ago, 
Peter, James, and John were scandal- 
ized and asked, “Why the cross?” 
Today a question mark is in the 
minds of many, “Why the war?” It 
is the same, age-old question, “Why 
suffering?” The answer is not that 
God has deserted men, but that men 
have deserted God to wander along 
the devious paths of sin. The penalty 
for sin is suffering. That is the basic 
reason for suffering in the world. 
But suffering wears the trappings of 
sublimity in God’s Redemptive plan. 
For from the wreckage of human 
fumbling, God has made the evil 
that is suffering work unto the re- 
demption of the world. The length 
and the breadth and the depth of 
the Cross of Jesus Christ embrace 
every century and every land and 
every human life. And on that Cross 
is stretched Christ the Head and we 
His members—one in suffering that 
we may be one in glory. 












A Hollywood Problem 

\CCORDING to the newspapers a film is to be 
made from the latest book on Saint Bernadette of 
Lourdes. It is to be a regulation-length picture. It is 
to be done without doubt as a purely commercial ven- 
ture. To me it seems a very hazardous thing to do—at 
least from the Catholic viewpoint. 

Some years ago I saw a single-reel film of the life of 
Damien of Molokai. It was a wonderful picture in its 


simplicity and reality. The actor who took the part of 
Damien was an unknown and not a dramatically per- 
fect actor, but he did look the part. And the fact that 


he was not a known name or face was one of the best 
features of the picture. There is danger when a saint is 
portrayed, if the actor or actress is one who has played 
very different parts and is, as many of them are, for a 
great part glamour material. Years ago a picture called 
The King of Kings had an actor well known as the 
star of Alias Jimmie Valentine take the part of Our 
Lord. The picture was bad enough but that te me 
made it incredibly poor. 

The life of Damien would perhaps lend itself to a 
longer picture, for after all his history on earth is that 
of a priest who took care of lepers. There was little of 
the miraculous in his daily life save as the grace of 
God worked in him. To show such an unselfish char- 
acter, to show his feelings when he began his work and 
when at last, learning he too was a leper, he began a 
talk to his flock with “Fellow lepers”—all this would 
be fairly easy to portray and could give no one the 
mixed feelings that this proposed film does. 


Expert Casting Needed 

PHE STORY OF LOURDES-—how can it be told 
without destroying something or at least maltreating 
it? To portray this history is a very difficult undertak- 
ing, for so much of it is a series of actually occurring 
miracles. Let us suppose, too, that the part of 
Bernadette is given to one of the so-called starlets of 
Hollywood. Let us suppose that a fair and slightly 
older star is given the part of Our Lady. Think over a 
dozen assorted stars of undoubted beauty and charm. 
fo those who are really not Christians at all and cer- 
tainly to those who are not Catholics this will not per- 
haps greatly matter. But what if Our Lady is to be 
portrayed by someone with a few divorces behind her— 
and that might well happen, for star parts are given 
for acting ability. 

Such parts as this call for no great histrionic ability, 
either Bernadette or Our Lady. It is in fact the sort 
of role which an amateur often does best, for it must 
be played with love and faith. I have seen the Upper 
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Room by Benson, for instance, played by amateu 
and always it has been a moving thing. There is litk 
doubt but that the pictures could take that play, puti 
in color, give it wonderful actors and surrounding 
and yet I feel that no one who really holds the Faith 
which gives Our Lady the title of Mother of Goj 
would feel it as true and real as that portrayed | 
those who actually believe the fact of what they ar 
acting. Why was the Oberammergau Play so great 


Because it remained in the hands of devout Catholig Cond 
The Song of Bernadette oe | 

I HAVE READ through Franz Werfel’s book of 
Bernadette from which the movie is to be made. I cal tor) 


see how it will make a good movie. What I cannot seei 
what will be done with the simple loveliness of Bern The 


dette or of Our Lady. And so much of the story is ought 
actual miracles—how can a miracle be put in a movie of th 

I know that when I write of a deep dissatisfaction§ strict! 
with this book I am not in agreement with many of th if the 


reviews of the book in Catholic magazines, including and | 
Tue Sicn. But I have the feeling that Bernade 
would agree with me. Sometimes a snapshot which hag seem 
been enlarged from a small picture loses the charm anil wise 
loveliness of the original and what was lovely become 
flat, with no shadows to point the lights. Bernadettei§ both 
smallness and God’s greatness were the values of het very 
life, as we read that best of all in her own simpk§ mixe 
statements or as we read it in the miracles which tool§ One 
place at Lourdes during her lifetime and later. Ther§ “the 
is a holiness in her own account, as there is in the mad 
statements of those who saw what happened and be§ with 
lieved it the work of God. There is a holiness in sud§ man 
accounts of the miracles. But how can one keep sud Al 
holiness inviolate in the mechanics of Hollywood? How§ pily 
can her smallness keep its importance in the mag§ of t 
nificent flatnesses of a screen portrayal of this sort? § ente 
The book is good in workmanship, good in its sym§ the 
pathies and in its portrayal of the characters who toud§ the 
Bernadette’s life, whether friendly or inimical. But ing ness 
the end I was left with the feeling that there is nothing’ H 
supernatural about it all. I read it as if it were a lovelyg the 
story of great faith. The human side is beautifully de§ con 
veloped. But when the superhuman comes into play§ (2) 
it seemed to me as if it were solely in the mind off hon 
Bernadette and in the hearts of some of the characters§ fror 
and it remains there. Her story does not affect the§ the 
world, does not change the world. in t 
Personally, I felt as if Mr. Werfel had completely§ cert 
wired a house for electricity, had put in lovely fixtures} Orc 
at points where the best light is to be obtained fromf the 
them—and then had not known how to get the connec§ Mo 
tions working. the 
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Conditions of Mixed Marriage 


I am in love with a non-Catholic. Under what 
conditions may I marry him, and if I do, why can’t 
we be married in the church instead of in the rec- 
tory?—N. N. 


The opposition of the Church to mixed marriages 
ought to be well known to the faithful. Canon 1060 
of the Code of Canon Law says, “the Church most 
strictly forbids mixed marriages everywhere . . . and 
if there is danger of perversion to the Catholic party 
and the children such marriages are also forbidden 
by divine law.” This attitude of the Church may 
seem cold and forbidding to one in love, but as a 
wise mother she knows what is morally dangerous 
for her children and she tries to keep them from harm 
both here and in eternity. The bitter experience of 
very many Catholic and non-Catholic partners of 
mixed marriages confirms the attitude of the Church. 
One non-Catholic wife of a mixed marriage confessed, 
“the wisest ruling the Roman Catholic Church ever 
made is that forbidding the marriage of a Catholic 
with a non-Catholic. If it could enforce this decree, 
many tragedies would be averted.” 

All non-Catholic marriages do not turn out unhap- 
pily for the partners and for the Church, but so many 
of them do that a Catholic is taking a great risk in 
entering such a marriage. Mixed marriages are one of 
the greatest causes of leakage in the Church, if not 
the greatest. Why gamble with your future happi- 
ness? Marriage is for life, not just the honeymoon. 

However, the Church will grant a dispensation from 
the impediment on the fulfillment of the following 
conditions: (1) there must be just and grave reasons; 
(2) the non-Catholic must promise on his word of 
honor that he will remove all danger of perversion 
from the Catholic party, and both parties must bind 
themselves to baptize and educate all their children 
in the Catholic religion only; (3) there must be moral 
certainty that the promises will be fulfilled. Some 
Ordinaries also require both parties to promise that 
the marriage will be solemnized by the Catholic cere- 
mony only. By these means the danger to the faith of 
the Catholic party and the children is made as remote 


as possible. Moreover, the Catholic is expected to 
interest herself in the conversion of the non-Catholic 
spouse. 

Canon Law rules that mixed marriages are ordi- 
narily to take place outside the Church. The com- 
mon practice in this country is to perform them in 
the rectory, but the law itself grants the power to the 
Ordinaries to allow them to be performed in the 
church itself, if they see fit, but a Nuptial Mass is 
always éxcluded. Therefore, it depends on the indi- 
vidual Ordinary to decide where they are to be held. 
The faithful subject to him must abide by his deci- 
sion. 

These unpleasant restrictions would be avoided if 
your prospective partner were to become a Catholic. 
Have you ever broached the subject to him? If he 
loved you, he would listen with interest. Of course, 
conversion to the Church must be the result of in- 
tellectual conviction, but love for you might inspire 
him to study the claims of the Church and the grace 
of God would do the rest. 


Mary, Mediatrix of All Graces: 
Love of Our Neighbor 


(1) Is there any difference between the graces as- 
sociated with the indwelling of the Holy Ghost and 
those bestowed by the Blessed Virgin Mary as medi- 
atrix of all graces; or does the difference consist 
only in the manner of their imparting? (2) What 
does it mean to “love thy neighbor as thyself?” I 
presume that it means to wish for the spiritual wel- 
fare of every person and to render assistance to any- 
one whose needs differ from mine, Many of my 
geographical neighbors might be suspicious of me 
if I tried to make their acquaintance, and one, a 
minister, might think that I condoned his attempt 
to gain adherents to his church from mine.—NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


(1) Our Lady procures all graces for men as a moral 
not a physical cause. God alone is the physical and 
direct cause of grace. Mary’s intercession does not dif- 
fer substantially from that of the other saints; it dif- 
fers accidentally insofar as her union with God is 
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far closer than theirs. Hence, her power of interces- 
sion is greater than that of all the other saints. God 
always hears her prayers and distributes His graces 
through her. The grace of sanctification which ac- 
companies the indwelling of the Holy Ghost comes 
directly from God, but indirectly from Mary because 
of her intercession. As it was through Mary’s unique 
co-operation that the Incarnation of Jesus Christ took 
place, so it is commonly held by theologians that it is 
through Mary’s intercession that the graces merited by 
the Incarnation and Redemption are distributed to 
men 

(2) The precept to love one’s neighbor as oneself 
means that we must have an affective and effective 
love for him springing from our love of God. That 
is, we must love him not only in our hearts but also 
in deed and in truth. How to manifest this love 
externally in a particular instance must be regulated 
by the moral virtue of prudence. 


Angels of Mons 


I would appreciate information on the legend 
of the “Angel of Mons.” This legend refers to the 
Battle of Mons, Belgium, in the first World War.— 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


Not one angel but a company of them with bows 
and arrows, led by Saint George, Patron of England, 
in shining armor, are supposed to have appeared in 
aid of the desperate and outnumbered English troops 
at Mons in response to a prayer by an English sol- 
dier. They are alleged to have saved the English from 
annihilation at the hands of the Germans. According 
to the Literary Digest, July 31, 1915, the legend is 
attributed to Arthur Machen. In a letter to the Eve- 
ning News of London he confessed that he invented 
the story in order to celebrate the heroic retreat of 
the English from Mons. Of course, there were testi- 
monies to the truth of this angelic intervention, but 
they are not convincing. 


Net Acting According to Knowledge 


What is the meaning of this text: “He who knows 
how to do good, and does not do it, commits a 
sin” (James 4:17)?—EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


One who knows what God commands and does not 
do it is guilty of sin and subject to Divine punishment. 
Thus, a Catholic who knows that God through the 
authority of the Church commands him to attend Mass 
on Sundays and feasts of precept and does not attend, 
commits sin. It is assumed that he has no sufficient ex- 
cuse for not attending. 


Catholic Epistles 


Which are the Catholic Epistles and why are they 
so called? Are not all the Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment Catholic?—PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The Catholic Epistles are the Epistle of Saint James, 
the two Epistles of Saint Peter, the first of Saint John, 
and the Epistle of Saint Jude. They are called Catholic 
or universal because they were not written to a par- 
ticular church or person, but to the faithful in general. 
They are distinguished from the Epistles of Saint Paul 


THE *f SIGN 
which were addressed to certain groups or persons, a5 
to the Romans, the Corinthians, to Titus, etc. The seg. 
ond and third Epistles of Saint John are usually jp. 
cluded in the Catholic Epistles, but they do not stri 
belong in this category, since they were written to par. 


ticular persons, though the instructions they contain 
are general. 


Pre-Christian Baptism 


Was baptism a rite of the ancient Jews, prior to 
the coming of Christ? I ask this because Our Lord 
was baptized by John the Baptist.—ELMHURST, N, y, 


There were several types of Christian baptism in the 
Mosaic dispensation. The Old Law prescribed numer. 
ous purifications of legal defilement by water. Converts 
to Judaism were admitted with a baptismal rite. John 
baptized with water for the remission of sins as an im. 
mediate preparation for the coming of the Messiah. But 
these rites were not sacraments like the baptism of 
Christ. 

(We have been told that the person you inquired 
about has publicly stated he is not a Jew.) 


Feast Day of St. Gemma Galgani 


I have several books on the life of Saint Gemma 
Galgani, but none gives the date of her feast in the 


Church’s calendar. Could you give the date of her 


feast?—MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Decree of Canonization set April 11, the day of 
her death, as the feast day of St. Gemma, but by reason 
of a special concession the Archdiocese of Lucca and 
the Passionist Congregation celebrate it on May 14. The 
reason for the concession is that April 11 often occurs 
in Holy Week or during the octave of Easter when it 
could not be observed as her feast. 


Wound on Our Lord’s Shoulder 


There is a prayer in my prayer book referring to 
the wound on the shoulder of Our Lord caused by 
the weight of the cross. Will you advise me whether 
there is any significance in this prayer?—JAMAICA, N. Y. 


The following is the legend on which most prayers 
that mention a wound on the shoulder of Our Lord are 
based: Saint Bernard is alleged to have asked Our Lord 
in prayer to reveal to him the most severe of the hidden 
sufferings that He endured. Our Lord replied, “the 
pressure of the heavy cross on my lacerated shoulder 
produced a dreadful wound, which, though so little 
reflected on by men, because unknown to them, was 
in fact the most agonizing of my torments. Venerate that 
sacred wound and be assured that all petitions presented 
to me through its merits thou shalt obtain. Moreover, I 
will pardon and forget the sins of all those who for My 
love shall honor it, bestowing on them My grace and 
mercy.” At the request of Saint Bernard, Pope Eugenius 
III is said to have granted an indulgence of three 
thousand years to all who with contrite heart shall re 
cite the Lord’s Prayer and the Hail Mary three times 
in honor of the wound on His shoulder. (An Irish Prayer 
Book, M. & S. Eaton, Dublin.) 

It is most probable that the shoulder on which Our 
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Lord carried His cross was severely bruised, but the 
legend and indulgence are false and apocryphal. In a 
decree dated May 26, 1898, the Cardinals of the Sacred 
Congregation of Indulgences condemned many dubious 
legends and indulgences, which condemnation was ap- 
proved by Pope Leo XIII. Among them were the revela- 
tion said to have been made to Saint Bernard of Clair- 
yaux about the unknown and painful wound of Our 
Lord’s shoulder and the indulgence granted to those 
who would honor it. 


Small Hosts: Breaking of Large Host: 
Prayer Before Communion: 
Offering Past Sufferings 


(1) Since only one host is consecrated in the Mass, 
when are the individual hosts for the communion of 
the faithful consecrated? (2) What is the significance 
of the breaking of the host into three parts? (3) When 
the priest faces the people before communion, holding 
the host before him, does the communicant repeat 
what he says, “Behold the Lamb of God, Who takest 
away the sins of the world,” or “Most Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, have mercy on us?” (4) Before I became a Catho- 
lic I did not offer my sufferings to God as penance. If 
I offered them now as penance, would they be ac- 
cepted as such?—I am a convert of a few months. I 
understand the fundamental doctrines of the Church, 
but would like to participate in the Mass more intel- 
ligently.—w. VA. 


Your desire to participate in the offering of Mass in 
an intelligent manner is most laudable. Would that all 
Catholics had the same desire! One of the best ways to 
attain your purpose is to use the missal and make the 
prayers of the Church your own. You thereby offer the 
Mass with the priest and make it your sacrifice as well 
as his, in conformity with his prayer, “Pray, brethren, 
that my sacrifice and yours may be acceptable to God 
the Father Almighty.” 

(1) The small hosts for the communion of the faith- 
ful are placed in a vessel called a ciborium and offered 
and consecrated together with the large host. The small 
hosts remaining are placed in the tabernacle and used 
for their communion at subsequent Masses. They are 
renewed frequently. 

(2) The breaking of the large host into three parts 
has a historical and a symbolic meaning. Our Lord 
broke the bread He had consecrated into His Body at 
the Last Supper before distributing it to His disciples. 
In early times the bread used in the sacrifice was a large 
round loaf and it had to be broken for the communion 
of celebrant and faithful. The Eucharistic Sacrifice was 
called “the breaking of bread” in the beginning. Since 
the small individual hosts were introduced for con- 
venience’ sake, the symbolical meaning receives added 
significance. The breaking of the large host into three 
parts—two of which are placed on the paten and the 
third dropped into the chalice—symbolizes the death 
of Christ, when His Body was immolated and His 
Blood poured out on the cross. The mingling of one 
portion of the host in the consecrated wine symbolizes 
the oneness of the sacrifice that is offered under two 
species. It also refers to the reunion of Christ’s Body 
and Blood at the resurrection. 


(3) It is fitting that the communicant repeat with his 
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lips or in his heart the :words of the centurion, which 
the Church places on the lips of the priest; “Lord, I am 
not worthy, etc.,” or any other prayer that appeals to 
him and aids him in making a perfect preparation to 
receive the Body of Christ. 

(4) Sufferings that are over and gone can hardly be- 
come the matter of an act of virtue, since it is no longer 
in one’s power to offer them as penance for one’s sins. 
But one can always offer present and future sufferings 
for this purpose, in union with the Passion of Christ. 
Regarding the past, an enduring sorrow for them—with- 
out at the same time tormenting oneself about them— 
is to be recommended. 


Sign of Cross at Gospel 


At the beginning of the reading of the Gospel at 
Mass the people make the Sign of the Cross on the 
forehead, the lips, and the breast. What is the mean- 
ing of this?—CHICAGO, ILL. 


The making of the triple Sign of the Cross upon 
their persons was a common practice of the faithful 
from the earliest times down to the Middle Ages. 
Today it survives in the custom of signing oneself 
with the thumb on forehead, lips, and breast when 
the Gospel is read at Mass. This act of devotion is 
intended to remind us that our minds must be at- 
tentive to the Word of God, our lips ready to an- 
nounce His truths, and our hearts filled with love 
for Him. 


Acts for Dying in Braille 


Recently I saw advertised the acts of faith, hope, 
love, and contrition in Braille and several languages, 
but am not sure where I saw it. Could you tell me 
where they may be obtained in Braille?—FoRT CUSTER, 
MICH. 


The Apostolate to Assist the Dying, especially non- 
Catholics who cannot be instructed in the faith, pub- . 
lishes the necessary acts for salvation in Braille and 
several languages. The prayer card may be obtained 
from the Apostolate, 1409 Freeman Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, O. 


Baptismal Names: Catholic Godparents 


(1) Where may I obtain a list of saints’ names for 
the christening ‘of a girl baby? Is it required that a 
child be given two saints’ names at baptism, or would 
one be sufficient? (2) Must the godparents both be 
Catholics?—WAsHINGTON, D. C. 


(1) A pamphlet on Saints’ Names for Girls may be 
obtained from the International Catholic Truth Society, 
407 Bergen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., for ten cents, plus 
postage. Books dealing with the same matter are Baptis- 
mal and Confirmation Names, by Edward F. Smith 
($3.00) and Baptismal Names by Rev. J. L. Weidenhan 
($3.25). Canon Law implies that only one Christian 
name should be imposed at baptism. It is customary to 
take another Christian name at confirmation. 


(2) Both godparents must be Catholics, according to 
Canon Law (Canon 765, No. 2). 

















Letters should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 
pressed herein are the writer’s—not necessarily those of 
the Editor. Intelligent comment concerning matters having 
relation to Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Com- 
munications should bear the name and address of writers. 


Spain and Argentina 


EpiTorR OF THE SIGN: 

Congratulations on your June articles on Argentina 
and on Spain. It’s a pleasure to read intelligent pieces 
counteracting the bad press which both countries have 
consistently had in the United States. 

In brief, your articles are significant in that they are 
impartial. Whitewash is as stultifying as damnation. 
In addition, they present the point of view of the 
Spaniard and the Argentino, which we need in order 
to balance our own point of view. If, in the course of 
events, we are to become enemies, which is possible, 
rational people like to be made aware of the possibility 
and to know why; your articles help to provide the 
answer. If, on the other hand, we are to become allies, 
which is more than possible, your articles are equally 
illuminating. By way of contrast, imagine the confusion 
of our newspaper-reading citizens, should they be called 
upon by our government to welcome “the stranger in 
our midst.”” We want and need the complete picture, 
not a “party line.” 

{ am particularly glad to see an almost annoyingly 
impartial picture of Argentina. We must, I think, be 
careful not to yield to our irritation over what we may 
understandably regard as an adolescent pretension on 
the part of Argentina. Especially, we must not allow 
it to cloud our judgment as to her right to choose her 
course. We cannot complain too much if what the 
Argentino deems patriotic wisdom strikes us as wilful 
obstruction. We need to remember that we exercised 
our sovereign right to make up our national mind, 
until the Japanese injudiciously made it up for us. 
Who are we, then, to deny that same right to the 
“Yankees of the South?” More important, who are we 
to run the risk of making Argentina the Yugoslavia 
of Ibero America? 

Even though we feel, now that we are directly in- 
volved, that those who are not with us are against us, 
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yet our wisest course is coolly to ignore the gam 
neutral and direct our concern to those Ibero-Amerigy 
states who have already freely chosen us. We shall hay 
more than enough to do to see to it that the Goq 
Neighbor policy does not become the kiss of death. 
that Brazil, Peru, and Mexico shall have chosen wi 
and not just too well. We must not ape the Britiy 
Empire in decay, when it can no longer shield its frieng 
nor even its own family, before we have at least matchg 
it in its prime, when the lion’s mere growl was a venj 
bastion of security. 

Keep vigilant watch, yes! But after that, let Argentin 
severely alone. The national dignity of both of y 
will be the better served, and the self-persuaded mak 
the staunchest friends. * 


Joun Cornetius HAyYEs 
Assistant Professor of Law 
Loyola University of Law, Chicago, III. 


Cenditions in Spain 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

Among the many mysteries of the press today is th 
appearance of so many writers who travel to Spain, 
investigate, and yet on their return seem unable a 
unwilling to give us stay-at-homes an account whic 
is at once precise, definite, and factual. 

Fenton Moran in “Spanish Aftermath” in the June 
issue seems to belong to this group. While rhetoriciam 
will admire the emotional style of his last eight par 
graphs, sober Americans and students of Spanish histon 
wonder why out of thirty-seven paragraphs, some ten 
are devoted to an emotional statement of a theme th 
facts of which have long since been established beyond 
doubt of honest folk; six are devoted to descriptions, 
and seven to remarks in general, some not even on 
Spain, while the subject on which we are all agog—the 
Falangist party and the policies of the Foreign Minister 
—are treated in cursory fashion, characterized by in 
definite innuendoes and ridicule. 

Why are Catholics, Conservatives, Royalists, and 
Carlist Requetés conflicting groups? About what do 
they conflict? What is the difference between the Fascist 
element and the original Falange, and what brand of 
Fascist? We have heard Italians, Communists, National 
ist Socialists, counter-revolutionaries, traitors, bourgeois, 
and spies are called Fascists at various times. It is all 
very confusing for those who look to the Catholic pres 
for definitions of terms and factual treatment. 

The impression is given that General Franco and 
the present government of Spain are rather a weak 
and blustering group—not to be taken seriously. Ac 
cording to Mr. Moran, the Spanish Government com 
missions its Forcign Minister to parade his followers 
in new uniforms and himself to utter threatening 
speeches, but there is “no tangible indication” that 
the Government intends to implement the threats. In 
its long history Spain has had its share of poor spec: 
mens of the diplomatic art but if Sefor Serrano Sufer 
is as much of a popinjay as the article leads one to 
think, why so much fuss about him and why does he 
rate a couple of paragraphs of precious space? 

The picture of General Franco as so indebted to the 
Falange and German help to win the war—not even 
having his own artillery to attack Barcelona—that he 
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is now afraid of the Falange seems a bit far-fetched 
although very familiar to those who have occasion to 
read the pink press. Mr. Fenton Moran thinks it would 
be very difficult for General Franco to get rid of the 
Falange, as no doubt it would, since it is made up of 
Conservatives, Catholics, Royalists, and Carlist Requetés, 
plus the Fascists. General Franco would be left to the 
lonely company of the Communists and non-Catholics, 
the only groups not mentioned in the Falange party, 
unless we add the workers. 

New York City M. R. MappEen 
EpitoR OF THE SIGN: 

During the unhappy civil war in Spain, I followed 
sedulously the articles on the subject which appeared 
in THe SicN. The articles which you published at that 
time by Owen B. McGuire, Douglas Jerrold, and Joseph 
F. Thorning were, I think, the best that appeared in 
any magazine or newspaper on the background and 
issues of the Spanish conflict. 

For some time I had been hoping that you would 
return to this subject in order to give your readers a 
picture of the present position of Spain in view of the 
world conflict which is now raging. I was delighted 
to read the editorial in the June issue, “Franco and 
Spain’s Neutrality,” and the article by Fenton Moran, 
“Spanish Aftermath.” Mr. Moran writes with evident 
objectivity and impartiality, and in a style that marks 
him as a distinguished writer. I was particularly im- 
pressed by the author’s keen analysis of the views of 
the average Spaniard today, and his summation of 
what the situation in Spain would be now if the “Loyal- 
ists” had won. 

For years everything Spanish has been adversely 
reported in America and in England. The editors of 
Tue SiGNn are performing a public service in publishing 
so sane and unbiased an article as “Spanish Aftermath.” 

Philadelphia, Pa. JosepH C. WILson 


Priest General 


Epiror oF THE SIGN: 

In the June issue of Tue Sicn, on page 668, I read: 
“Thus, for the first time in American history, a Catholic 
priest is a United States Army general.” Several other 
Catholic magazines have stated substantially the same. 

Now, I am informed on good authority that the 
Reverend Michael J. O’Connor, now pastor of St. 
Bridget’s Church, Framingham, Massachusetts, was cre- 
ated a brigadier general shortly after the last war. If 
this is true, we should claim both of these Generals. 

Searcy, Ark. Rev. WALTER J. TYNIN, CHAPLAIN 


“Our Migrant Children” 


Epiror oF THE SIGN: 

I have just had the pleasure of receiving my first 
copy of THe Sicn, to which I was introduced when 
one of the Passionist Fathers appealed for subscriptions 
at the church that I attend. I cannot help writing to 
tell you how delighted I am with it. It is one of the 
most comprehensive and up-to-the-minute magazines 
that I have ever read. If the July issue is typical of the 
copies that are forthcoming, I can look forward ‘with 
eager anticipation to receiving the rest of the copies 
due me under my subscription. 
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As I am engaged in‘social work, I found Joseph P. 
McMurray’s article on “Our Migrant Children” par- 
ticularly interesting. During this period when our ener- 
gies are being directed toward the building of a better 
world, it is important that we should not neglect serious 
problems within our own borders. Mr. McMurray’s 
article is a timely reminder to those in authority. The 
plight of the migrant worker has been aggravated by 
the defense program, of course, but the problem is not 
a new one. The remedying of the unsocial conditions 
under which so many of these workers live is a task for 
private enterprise and State authorities as well as for 
the Federal Government. 


Chicago, Ill. ELIZABETH MORAN 


U.S.0. Dramatie Club 
Eprror OF THE SIGN: 

I was very pleased to see our dramatic activity men- 
tioned in Courtenay Savage's article in the May number 
of your splendid publication. 

Mr. O'Neill, my assistant, has been very active in this 
field and has what I believe to be the finest service men’s 
dramatic group in the country. 

333 Ray Avenue GrorGE WILson, Director 

Fayetteville, N. Carolina US$ O Club 


Our Seminar Leader 
Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

The purpose of this letter is to offer congratulations 
to THE SiGn for the excellent choice of a leader, Rev- 
erend Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, for The Sign Seminar 
now being conducted at the University of Havana in 
Cuba. 

Realizing that democracy is Christianity’s last stand, 
I wish, as a reader of your magazine, to bid Godspeed 
to the impetus of spiritual inter-Americanism which 
the Passionist Fathers have sponsored. 

Knowing that “La diction c’est Vhomme,” I would 
like to say that not only have I found Dr. Thorning’s 
articles informative; but also his style has been logical 
and didactic. One will never find any vague approxima- 
tions to truth in his writings. I hope that his “Inside 
Washington” articles will be resumed on his return. 

Norfolk, Va. CHARLEs D. HUTCHINS 


Faith and Charity 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

My heart is full of pity for you dear missioners of 
Christ, and for the poor Chinese you are helping. I am 
an invalid suffering from arthritis, and this dollar I 
am sending was to buy some liniment. But I put my 
trust in our dear Lord and His holy Mother that I 
can do without it. May it help you in caring for the 
poor Chinese, especially the dear little children. I will 
offer a Rosary to Our Blessed Mother for you all, to 
give you strength and courage to carry on your good 
works. May God bless all your undertakings. 

South Boston, Mass. E.F.C. 
Editor’s Note: Many letters as moving as the above 
have been received. We publish this one as an indica- 
tion of the faith and charity that animate so many 
Christian souls in a time when these virtues are so 
badly needed. 
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“J Am Very Rich” 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

Your July 1942 issue was one of the most attractive 
that you have ever published—both in appearance and 
content. The beautiful cover drawing and Edward 
Doherty's article, “I am Very Rich,” were particularly 
appropriate—not only for Independence Day but for 
this period in which unity and patriotism are so vital. 

\t the present time especially, when so many are 
shedding their blood to preserve our heritage, Amer- 
icans need reminders of the incomparable benefits and 
privileges which we enjoy by reason of our citizenship 
in the world’s most favored nation. Mr. Doherty's 
beautifully worded litany of the glories of our land is 
as complete a one as has ever been written in so short 
a space. My thanks to the editors of THE Sicn for pub- 
lishing such an excellent article. It is one that every 
American should have the opportunity to read. 

New York City MarGareET COLLINS 


Pacifism 


EpiTor OF THE SIGN: 

\ question and answer in The Sign Post for June 
1942 regarding war contain statements which seem to 
condone killing in a just war. As you correctly state, if 
the causes of war were removed there would be no war, 
just or unjust. But nations plunge into war year after 
year, century after century, apparently as last resorts, 
when causes of war can not be adjusted by peaceful 
methods. 

[t seems to me and to many Catholics and Christians, 
that the policy of expediency followed by the bishops 
and priests of the various countries supports the war 
idea. They see the Christian brotherhood of men 
through the German flag, through the English flag, or 
the American flag. They seem to be nationalists first 
and Christians second. 

The idea of “war not being essentially evil” is pres- 
ent in much Catholic thinking. What is the basis for this 
idea? Has the killing of Abel by Cain been justified by 
the authoritative teaching Church? 

But how, you will say, can a nation survive except it 
fight for its survival by material means? The answer is 
—look at India and look at China. All attackers have 
been absorbed by these ancient people by pacific means. 
Che policy of non-violence is the real Christian’s atti- 
tude toward his brothers who attack him unjustly. This 
policy throws the attacker off balance—he finds no 
counterbalance when assaulting his victim, and his own 
vigor failing to find a strong opposition, he must needs 
slash and bomb and enslave helpless brothers who even- 
tually absorb him and his armies and mold them into 
one united brotherhood under God. The initial sacrifice 
is great, but the pacifist eventually wins the day and the 
victory. 

Jersey City, N. J. PACIFICUS 
Editor's Note: Far be it from us to prevent the reign of 
universal peace, but we are convinced that such a happy 
consummation will not be achieved by the sacrifice of 
truth. The pacifist attitude toward war is at the opposite 
extreme of the militarists’. The latter believe that might 
makes right; the former that there are no rights worth 
fighting for. Both attitudes are wrong. Both come prac- 








THE f Sigy 
tically to the same thing—the loss of human freedom, 
The truth, as always, is midway between the two g, 
tremes. The Church’s teaching in regard to war is ip 
accord with Divine revelation and common seng 
Though she advocates peace with all her strength, jy 
season and out of season, she also admits the right ¢ 
self-defense, both for individuals and states, when y. 
tacked unjustly. She concedes, however, that the right o 
making war in self-defense is an odious right, whid 
brings in its train many evils; hence it must not 
started except as a last resort, after all pacific measury 
have been tried and found unavailing. The examples 
given in the above letter in regard to India and Chim 
are not in accord with facts. China has been heroicalh 
























resisting attack with all her strength for five years, and The 
India is prepared to do so. Pacifist arguments receive nf By T 
support from them. War is an armed conflict between Or 
two or more states, hence private conflicts, as between who 
Cain and Abel, have no relation to it. Non-resistance is cility 
a Christian counsel, which an individual should be pre knov 
pared to adopt, but which even in this case is not ob Cath 
ligatory under all circumstances. Non-resistance may be freel 
a crime when it concerns the common good. If pacifiss#% some 





would co-operate with Pope Pius XII in securing the 
adoption by the nations of his five peace principles, and 
endeavor to secure the formation of a supra-national 
tribunal where disputes between states might be settled 
amicably and justly without recourse to war, instead of 






























condemning war, even of self-defense, as an essential M 
evil, they would make an invaluable contribution to pap 
the peace of the world. is al 
the 

Saint Barbara ea 

Epitor oF THE SIGN: eph 
In answer to the inquirer in Pittsburgh who asked mig 
for prayers to Saint Barbara, the Apostolate of Suffer des} 
ing, 1551 N. Thirty-fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis,f nis 
publishes a leaflet with novena prayers to this saint,§ the, 
that has the approbation of the Archbishop of Mil the 
waukee. Incidentally this Apostolate also publishes af j, | 
small magazine, Our Good Samaritan, for the benefit® jo¢ 
of the sick. It is a quarterly and costs twenty-five cent hea 
a year. Mr 
La Crosse, Wis. READER wit 
the 

Thanksgivings ure 

Sacred Heart, B.Z., St. Louis, Mo.; J.H.M., Baltimore, § #84 
Md.; A.E.M., Elizabeth, N.J.; Blessed Virgin, M.W.T,§ él 
Cincinnati, Ohio; L.M.P., N. Dighton, Mass.; E.V.McG,§ [uc 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; St. Jude, G.C.M., Springfield, Ill; “ 
M.J.S., McKeesport, Pa.; E.C.C., Brooklyn, N.Y.; M.A.L,, 
Dorchester, Mass.; St. Christopher, C.L.B., Dorchester, § 
Mass.; St. Joseph, $.M.R., Rochester, N.Y.; St. Anthony, § 4” 
R.V.M., Albany, N.Y.; J.M.D., Swampscott, Mass.; fin 
R.C.W., Chicago, IIl.; S.M.R., Rochester, N.Y.; M.L.B.,§ Y“ 
Waltham, Mass.; St. Gemma, A.H., Haverhill, Mass.; ha 
E.M., Bronx, N.Y.; Infant of Prague, S.M.R., Rochester, § 2% 
N.Y.; Souls in Purgatory, G.R.L., Brooklyn, N.Y.; ph 
V.L.P., Waltham, Mass.; M.F., Elizabeth, N.J.; W.R.G, | *h 
Jersey City, N.J.; M.M.B., Chicago, Ill.; M.G.F., Eliza § 44 
beth, N.J.; R.W.W., Covington, Ky.; A.G., Elizabeth, § ™ 
N.J.; M.M.M., McKeesport, Pa.; M.J.T., W. Philadel § th 
phia, Pa.; B.A.S., Hamilton, Ohio; M.H., Silver Lake, § W' 
S.I.; M.A.G., Dorchester, Mass. cr 
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The Catholic Pattern 
By THOMAS F. WOODLOCK 

One does not often find a layman 
who can discuss theology with a fa- 
cility that indicates an intimate 
knowledge of the subject. In The 
Catholic Pattern the author moves 
freely in theological thought, and in 
some two hundred short pages ex- 
pounds the profoundest truths of the 
Catholic Faith with a clarity and suc- 
cinctness that are astonishing. Truly 
a remarkable man and an extraordi- 
nary book! 

Mr. Woodlock calls this “a news- 
paperman’s book.” It is that, for he 
is at present contributing editor of 
the Wall Street Journal, rounding 
out a long career in journalism. But 
this book is not composed of the 
ephemeral jottings of a columnist; it 















sked might be called a monumental work 
affer- despite its unsubstantial bulk, for in 
Wis.B this unpretentious looking volume 
aint, ® there is to be found the answer to 
Mil the riddle of life, which philosophers 
s 4@ in every age have sought and have 
nefit® not found except at the fountain- 
ents § head of truth—the Catholic Church. 
Mr. Woodlock does not mince words; 
" with a withering logic he outlines 
the Catholic pattern and then meas- 
ures the world and its philosophies 
ore, | @gainst it. The reader may refuse to 
.T.,§ believe, but he cannot deny the pel- 
cG.§ lucid reasoning of this master logi- 
Ill; § cian. 
uP In a sublime conclusion, reminis- 
ter, @ cent of Chesterton at the end of his 
ny, § Autobiography, Mr. Woodlock de- 
ass; | fines his Credo. After almost eighty 
.B.— years in the Catholic Church and 
iss; | having “seen go bankrupt, one after 
ter,— another, a whole series of ‘philoso- 
YY. § phies’ which agreed in only one 
G.,§ thing, rejection of the pattern,” the 
iza-§ author says: “. . . the pattern is 
th, § Mine. I hold it mine according to 
Jel. § the Catholic’s rule of faith... . 
ke, § With the years, has come an ever-in- 


creasing sense of humble gratitude 








ooks 


for the gift, the full measure of 
which, it seems to me, is only now, 
in the late evening of life, beginning 
to unfold its incomparable richness. 
Let that stand for my Credo.” 

A toast to the author for what is 
not merely a great book but an “in- 
spiration.” The attentive reader will 
experience a religious edification, a 
literary treat, and an introduction to 
a man who is intellectually a giant 
and spiritually a child because he 
has spent his life in the possession 
and appreciation of Truth. 

Simon & Shuster, New York. $2.00 


The Preblems of 
Lasting Peace 


By HERBERT HOOVER and 
HUGH GIBSON 


At present the entire energy of our 
nation is directed toward winning 
the greatest and most terrible war 
in which we have ever engaged. 
But it must never be forgotten, and 
our experience after the last World 
War should never let us forget, that 
it may be easier to win a war than to 
win peace after it. Assuming an 
American victory, Mr. Hoover and 
Mr. Gibson feel that it is not out 
of order even during the war effort 
to consider the problems that will 
have to be faced by those who will 
make the next peace so as to avoid 
the unpreparedness of the American 
representatives in 1919. Otherwise 
we shall have a repetition of the 
blunders of the Treaty of Versailles 
which secured neither peace, free- 
dom, nor prosperity, and sowed the 
seeds of a second and greater world 
conflagration. 

At the outset of their work the 
authors set forth what they call 
the dynamic forces of peace and 
war. These are—ideologies, eco- 
nomic pressures, nationalism, mili- 
tarism, imperialism, the complexes 
of fear, hate, and revenge, and the 
will to peace. Of these seven only the 
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last named, the will to peace, is set 
against the forces that make for war. 
A great part of the book is taken up 
with tracing the operation of these 
dynamic forces in modern history. 

When Mr. Hoover and Mr. Gib- 
son propose what they call the 
“Foundations of Lasting Peace” they 
repudiate any attempt to set forth “a 
plan for peace” and give what they 
consider, and rightly so, “the prin- 
ciples which will need to be con- 
sidered if peace is to be built upon 
solid foundations.” 

We regret to have to call atten- 
tion to the fact that nowhere in their 
book do the authors make any ref- 
erence to the peace efforts of the 
Holy See. We feel this to be a radi- 
cal defect that seems to indicate that 
Mr. Hoover and Mr. Gibson do not 
consider these efforts worthy of any 
recognition. On page 89g reference is 
made to President Wilson’s attempt 
to bring about a negotiated peace, 
but have the otherwise well informed 
authors never heard of the almost 
successful effort of Pope Benedict 
XV and his Nuncio, Eugenio Pacelli, 
now Pope Pius XII? At the same 
time it might be well to remember 
that one of the reasons for the fail- 
ure of Versailles was the exclusion 
of the moral and religious influence 
of the Holy See by the anti-Christian 
and anti-Catholic clique that gained 
control of its deliberations. What of 
the next peace conference? 

Doubleday, Doran and Co., New York. $2.00 


Eurepe In Revolt 
By RENE KRAUS 


The revolt studied in this book 
is that of the two hundred million 
Europeans whose countries have 
been subjugated by the German war 
machine. The revolt is against Hit- 
ler’s New Order with its policies of 
economic enslavement to German 
interests, of suppression of national 
life and culture, of puppet regimes 
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with their Quislings and collabora- 
tionists, of religious and racial per- 
secution, of gangster-like oppression 
represented by the Gestapo, the con- 
centration camp, and the hostage 
system. The weapons of. the op- 
pressed are the underground radio 


and printing press, the slow-down 
in work destined to benefit Hitler, 
sabotage, social ostracism, and guer- 


rilla warfare. 

The account of Europe in its 
present unhappy state given by Dr. 
Kraus is a dark one, but its authen- 
ticity cannot be questioned. One 
might disagree with certain details 
such as his extremely bitter attack 


on Marshal Pétain, which differs 
widely from the report on this gen- 
tleman given to the American public 
by our recent Ambassador to Vichy, 
Admiral Leahy. On the other hand 
it is good to see that Dr. Kraus does 
not fall into the present popular 
trend of rhapsodizing the non-ex- 
istent democracy of the Soviet Union 
but merely gives the Russian people 


credit for their astounding stand 
against Hitler’s legions. 

The last section of the book lags 
somewhat because the detailed ac- 
count which is given of the resis- 
tance in each conquered region ne- 
cessitates the repetition of a story 
which is more or less the same every- 
where. Europe In Revolt gives clear 
evidence that the United Nations 
will have plenty of allies when the 


time comes for an invasion of the 


European mainland temporarily 
under the domination of Hitler. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $3.50 


March Inte Tomorrow 
By JOHN J. CONSIDINE, M.M. 

“Maryknollers on the march”’ is the 
theme of Father Considine’s book. 
The Maryknoll missioners are to 
the Church of today, what the Com- 
mandos are in modern armies. March 
Into Tomorrow tells us how they 
have conducted their assault upon 
the massed paganism of the Orient; 
into the steaming malarial heat of 
South China, up into wintry Man- 
chukuo, and into Japan. 

The first page of this book puts the 
reader in marching tempo, and the 
end comes too soon. To read it is not 
so much to sit in review of a parade 
as to link arms with the men striding 
by — with men buoyant with laugh- 
ing American humor; daring with 
American zest for danger; fearless 
and confident with American cour- 
age; the priestly men of Maryknoll. 

It is the author’s gift of keeping his 
readers in the personal company of 
the missioners, that makes his story 
so enthralling. Aside from that, the 
story of Maryknoll’s apostolate, so 
splendid in the annals of Foreign 
Mission work, is an inspiring and 
gripping narrative. 

The book itself is a fine piece of 
the publisher’s handiwork, beautiful- 
ly illustrated with mission photo- 
graphs of high artistic quality. 


Field Afar Press, New York. $2.00 


China Through 
Catholie Eyes 
By REV. THOMAS RYAN, S.J. 

This book is an appraisal, lucid 
and convincing, of China. The au- 
thor learned his subject during his 
many years of residence in China. He 
is famed as the editor of the interna- 


THE ‘* SIGN 
tionally reputable Catholic monthly, 
The Rock, published in Hong Kong. 

Father Ryan parts the curtain of 
China’s past with a steady hand, ang 
points with scholarly skill to the 
monuments that attest to the intringic 
goodness and greatness of the Chines 
people. The influences of China’s ap. 
cient learning, her religions, her cul. 
ture, are deftly focused on the men 
and institutions of this present day, 
to give us a perspective of the true 
outline of the nation which is today 
emerging from the turmoil of Asiatic 
war. The picture is most heartening, 

The story of the Catholic Churc 
in China is told with facts and figures 
that must fill the heart of any Cath. 
olic with joy and pride. China as seen 
through Catholic eyes is a land of 
immeasurable promise. 

The distinguished author has not 
only given us a document filled with 
precious information, but he has 
adorned his story with the graces of 
fine writing. Numerous attractive line 
drawings and photographs illustrate 
the book. 


Published by The Catholic Truth Society of Hong 
Kong. 

Distributed in the United States by the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade, Cincinnati, Ohio. $1.50 

















































































































































































A Friend In Court 
By JUDGE CAMILLE KELLEY 

The instituting of Juvenile Courts 
to handle the cases of delinquent 
children must be acclaimed as a defi- 
nite step forward in the practice of 
jurisprudence. How one of these 
courts operates is revealed in this 
book by Mrs. Kelley in which she 
records typical experiences in han- 
dling juvenile delinquency during 
more than twenty years as Judge of a 
Juvenile Court in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. 

The outstanding feature of Judge 
Kelley’s work is her great store of 
sound common sense and her sympa- 
thetic, but by no means sentimental, 
understanding of the human prob 
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lems behind the cases brought to her 
court. She never loses sight of the fact 
that her main function is not to pun- 
ish but to reclaim. Her whole method 
might be summed up by saying that 
she always endeavors to find ways to 
give the youths who come before her 
a chance to help themselves. ‘The jus- 
tification of her method is amply wit- 
nessed to by the fine results obtained. 
A Friend In Court is no dry sta- 
tistical report but an interesting hu- 
man document of how boys and girls 
have been and can be saved from the 
tragic consequences of early neglect 
or delinquency. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $3.00 


West Point 
Moulder of Men 
By WILLIAM H. BAUMER, JR. 

With our nation at war, it is of 
especial interest to know about our 
Military Academy at West Point, 
the reservoir for officers of our Army 
for the past one hundred and forty 
years. It has begotten some of our 
most renowned national heroes— 
Grant and Pershing in the past, and 
in the present conflict, Colin P. Kelly 
and MacArthur. The measure of our 
success in World War II will hinge 
in no small degree on the intrepid 
courage and substantial training 
which U.S. officers have received in 
this famous Academy. 

Major Baumer. has set forth in 
West Point a detailed account of the 


Academy—its origins, development, 
and current program, together with 
an all-round survey of Cadet life. 
His particular accomplishment is 
that he has presented with signal 
success a factual exposition with a 
nicely timed anecdotal flavoring. The 
book is informative and entertain- 
ing and should have a particular ap- 
peal to soldiers. 

D. Appleton-Century Company, New York. $3.00 


Drivin’ Woman 
By ELIZABETH PICKETT CHEVALIER 


This historical romantic novel is 
destined for best-seller listing. Its 
publication date coincided with the 
sixth anniversary of Gone With the 
Wind, to which book it will be lik- 
ened, in so far as it also is the story 
of a Southern girl of the post-Civil 
War period. 

America Moncure is the heroine. 
Her first battle with the forces of 
the carpetbaggery era came in the 
valiant attempts she made to save 
the Virginia plantation of her fam- 
ily, Golden Hill, in the face of taxa- 
tion and the impossibility of secur- 
ing labor to work the tobacco fields, 
which had brought wealth and posi- 
tion to their owners in prewar days. 
This young girl’s effort, magnificent 
as it was, proved unavailing. 

As Kentucky becomes the scene of 
the story, the second great period in 
the life of America Moncure begins. 
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VOCATION to the 


as to the 
is a grace from 


Brotherhood, 
Priesthood, 
God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 

Prayers for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother, will lead 
to a decision. 

Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 
5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Dear Members: 

There's an old song with 
the line, "There's nothing 
much to it, You just have 
to doodle-lee-do it." 


The same seems to be true 
of our Christmas Club for 
Christ. It's becoming 
more and more popular be- 
cause “there's nothing 
much to it, you just have 
to doodle-lee-do it,"*— 
just drop that penny into 
the mite box every day. 


One of our friends told us 
that he has moved his 
Christmas Club mite box 
from the bedroom to the 
living room. So far, every- 
one who has asked him what 
it's all about has joined. 


Oh no, it's not too late 
for new members. There 
are still at least 150 
"shopping days before 
Christmas." 


Before I close I want to 
bring to your attention 
again the fact that the 
war has created untold op- 
portunities for the mis- 
Sionaries in China. They 
are the real angels of 
mercy. 


Keep up the good work. 
bless you. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
Fr. Emmanuel Trainor, C.P. 


God 


ear Father: Please enroll: 
e in your Christmas Club. 
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Reading isn’t Rationed! 


@ CANDLE BY NIGHT 
By Harold J. Matthews 


significant biography of Texan 
man who pioneered in nursing, teaching, 
ocial work. Illustrated. $3.00 


@ THE SILVER BIRD OF THE 
ANDES 
By Jo Bruce Chapin 


Exciting, 


d bring as much joy to a child as a 
r a holiday. Stories of India, Hawaii, 
Greece, etc. The child will gather much in- 
formation in geography and racial customs.” 


Phe Sign. $1.50 
® PANAMA SKETCHES 
By Eleanor D. Greene 
\ collection of charming vignettes of 


Panama life as experienced by an army of- 
r’s wife stationed there. Humor, sense of 
people, and a nice personality behind them.” 
V. Kirkus’ Bookshop Service, New York. 
$1.00 


@ RISING WIND 
By Sister Mary Edwardine, R.S.M. 


Real contribution to the beautifully tex- 
tured music that has come of recent years 
from the poetic depths and quiet of the 
cloister.”"—Rev. Herbert O’'H. Walker, The 
Oueen’s Work. $2.00 


® MYSTICAL POEMS OF 
NUPTIAL LOVE 


By Coventry Patmore 
Famous classic of famous Catholic poetry. 
‘Father Connolly’s brilliant notes make it a 
book beyond all worth.”—America. $3.00 


© THE LIFE OF ST. ANDREW 
BOBOLA 


By Lovis J. Gallagher, S.J. and 

Paul V. Donovan, LI.D. 

President Emeritus of Boston College is a 

co-author of the life of the most recent 

Catholic Saint, Polish St. Andrew Bobola. 
fimeliness of this excellent biography.”— 
The Magnificat. $1.50 


® THE BOOK OF ROSES 
By Dr. G. Griffin Lewis 


Thoroughly comprehensive book on roses by 
the Director of the American Rose Society. 
$1.95 


® THE COCKY COCKER BOOK 
By Ruth and Loring Dodd 


Amusing book on dogs by the well-known 
writers. “Charming, unusual, a delight!”— 
Albert Payson Terhune. $1.00 


73 illustrations, many in color. 


Order Through 


THE SIGN 


Union City New Jersey 
BRUCE HUMPHRIES, INC. 
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These unusual records are being acclaimed by schools, 
choirs, study clubs, service Chaplains, and directors of 
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%& THE ORDINARY OF THE MASS. A series of three 12-inch discs (6 sides), 
$5.75. The music is that of the Missa de Angelis, together with Credo Il] 
and the Antiphon “Asperges’’—based upon the Vatican approved Solesmy 
Method. Antiphonal charm is effected by constant contrast between the voicy 
of men and boys. Commentary by Rev. Cornelius Collins, LL.D., precedes each 
part and furnishes an explanation of the entire action of the Mass. 


MASS 


Da 


YR THE FEAST OF THE TRANSFIGURATION. Set of fire 


double-fa zd, 12-inch discs. $6.82, Pius X School of Music. Male voices. 


BENELDICTION. Ave Verum, Tantum Ergo, Christus Vincit (XIII century), 
One double-faced, 12-inch disc. $1.83. 


LITURGICAL RECITATIVES BY THE PRIEST AT THE ALTAR. A series 


of four 10-inch discs. $5.75. The approved Solesmes Method of correct chant 
ing for Celebrant and Ministers at the altar. An ideal gift for Seminarians and 


the newly ordained. 


CATHOLIC PRAYERS. Sigv of the Cross, The Lord’s Prayer, Hail Man, 


Glory be to the Father, Apostles’ Creed, Memorare, Prayer of St. Bernard, 
Divine Praises, Acts of Contrition, Faith, Hope, Charity, Evening Prayers, 
Grace Before Meals, Grace After Meals, Boni Jesu, Soul of Christ, Prayer of St, 
Bernard. Recited by Rev. Cornelius B. Collins, LL.D. One 10-inch record. $1.05, 


THE PARABLES OF MERCY. Side 1. Christ’s love for the wanderer as told 
by St. Luke. Side 2. CHRIST’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. ‘His Last Discourse’ 


to His Apostles as told in the Gospel of St. John. One 10-inch record. $1.05 


KYRIE. Side 1. 12th Century—Mode VIII. Mass XII—Pater cuncta, ADORO 
TE DEVOTE—13th Century—Mode V. Side 2. O BONE JESU—Palestrina 


16th Century A capella. OQ SACRUM CONVIVIUM—Remondi, A capella 


One 10-inch record. $1.05. 


* 


AVE REGINA and AGNUS DEI (side 1). SANCTUS and BENEDICTUS. 
(side 2). Agnus Dei, Sanctus and Benedictus from “Missa Cor Jesu Sacratissi- 


mum’ by Albert J. Dooner. One 10-inch record. $1.05. . 


* 


CATHOLIC HYMNS from ST. GREGORY HYMNAL. Side 1. Hail Hol; 
Queen Enthroned Above, Blessed Virgin—Traditional. Faith of our Fathers— 


Montani. Side 2. Soul of My Saviour—Dobici; Jesus Food of Angels—Gounod. 
One 12-inch record. $1.05. Write for list of other records. 


All prices include tax 
ORDER FROM 
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UNION CITY, N. J. 





She loves a river-boat gambler. Mar- 
ried days with one whose type and 
temperament, both attractive and 
repellent, forge fetters of misery and 
social ostracism upon her life, con- 
stitute the episodic material to bring 
into high relief the moral grandeur 
of those years in which she remains 
true to marriage vows, while loose 
tongues call her a wanton. 

The rise of Tugger Blake from the 
status of a North Carolinian peddler 
to eminence in the financial and so- 
cial life of New York City is the 
counterplot which gives occasion to 
highlight the efforts of the heroine 
to secure for her family the comforts 
and position lost during the Civil 


Add fwe cents to price of book for postage 


War; while at the same time she re 
mains true to her idealism as a great 
Virginian lady by refusing to accept 
millions and love at the price of 
treachery to her insane sister. 

Her greatest triumph, however, 
comes in the ultimate victory won 
for the tobacco growers of Kentucky 
and the world over the forces of in- 
dustrialism which sought to strangle 
the individual in the noose of Trusts 
and High Finance. On the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States granting victory to the Equity 
Society, which she helped to found, 
the story ends. 

Drivin’ Woman is above the aver- 
age novel. It is free from smut. It 
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tells the full life of its heroine, with 
her faults, her sins, her virtues. It 
integrates history, romance, drama, 
and ideals in pleasant proportions. 
There are plot weaknesses, more 
than likely caused by writing with 
an eye on Hollywood. But what 
book does not contain them? 

The justifiable defense of her 
sister’s honor which resulted in the 
death of the would-be assailant—the 
shielding from the law of a husband 
who had killed a fellow card player 
at the cost of suffering to herself and 
of the warping of her children’s 
character—the stealing of the tobacco 
formula from a business adversary 
of Tugger Blake—are among the 
reasons for the adjective, drivin’. 

While the first action can be de- 
fended on moral grounds, it is dif- 
ficult to justify the second, and im- 
possible to countenance the last. As 
the life story of a woman living in 
a great transition period in Ameri- 
can history, whose character defects 
point a moral as well as her virtues, 
the book merits a reading public. 


The Macmillan Co., New York. $2.75 


I, James Blunt 
By H. V. MORTON 

Although this volume is dedi- 
cated to all complacent optimists 
and wishful thinkers in England, its 
message offers cardinal points for 
serious reflection to the citizens of all 
the Allied Nations. The book is a 
supposed diary written in 1944 after 
the imagined conquest of Great 
Britain by Germany. It records the 
operations by which a defeated foe 
is Nazified, operations which Poland, 
France, Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
and others know from personal sad 
experience, but which seemed pure 
fancy to many Englishmen. 

James Blunt felt the need to ex- 
press his thoughts in words. He 
knew the danger of speech, even 
speech to friends, so he wrote down 
just what was happening in the little 
Surrey town of Foxton, near Farn- 
ham, to ease the torture of soul 
which consumed him. He realized 
the danger of putting his ideas on 
paper. He, feared the searching 


finesse of the Gestapo. There are no 
lurid details of concentration camp 
technique, no sadistic enumeration 
of brutalities. The stark realism of 
the scientific effort made to extermi- 
nate the British nationality is told 
simply, even casually. It becomes, 
however, as real and as significant 
as the grim spectacle of the ruins of 
a bombed cathedral. 

I, James Blunt is definitely propa- 
ganda, but it is very definitely ex- 
cellent propaganda. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. $1.00 


The China That Was 
By REV. NICHOLAS TRIGAULT, S.J. 
Translated by L. J. Gallagher, S.J. 

“It may be said in praise of the 
Chinese that ordinarily they would 
prefer to die an honorable death 
rather than swear allegiance to a 
usurping monarch.” 

Today the proof of this idea is 
written in blood. Four hundred 
years ago the same spirit was re- 
corded by Father Trigault, writing 
an explanatory introductory volume 
to the diary of Matthew Ricci, S.J]. 
Orisinally this introduction was 
pen ied because Father Trigault felt 
that the Occidental knew too little 
about the Chinese and that the 
diary would have to be broken up 
by numerous explanations. 

Today the first English transla- 
tion appears not as a preface to a 
diary but as a commentary on mod- 
ern history, an explanation of the 
peoples who battle so_ valiantly 
against a common foe, who cham- 
pion what free men hold dearest. 
This then is no academic disquisi- 
tion in archeology, but a fast-mov- 
ing, intriguing account of the rule 
and life of the Chinese people as the 
Jesuits discovered them. Here we 
have their habits, hopes, traditions, 
and superstitions—all that make a 
people a nation. 

Interesting reading at any time, 
The China That Was is important 
reading today. We owe Father Gal- 
lagher a a debt of gratitude for giving 
us this timely volume in so smooth a 
translation. 

The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $2.25 
Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 
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Saint Gemma’s 


League of Prayer 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 
For the Month of July 1942 


EE IND oo t5 n's0 65.0840 8,118 
Holy Communions ......... 6,820 
Visits to B. Sacrament ....... 29,436 
Spiritual Communions ...... 55,035 
Benediction Services ........ 4,666 
Sacrifices, Sufferings ......... 16,887 
Stations of the Cross ........ 6,876 
Visits to the Crucifix ........ 16,335 
Beads of the Five Wounds .... 1,268 
Offerings of PP. Blood ...... 52,427 
Visits to Our Lady .......... 17,724 
NN EE ES EOP EeT ET 15,232 
Beads of the Seven Dolors . 2,213 
Ejaculatory Prayers ......... 1,359,133 
Hours of Study, Reading .... 10,219 
Hours of LARGE... 22.0 0-20 17,505 
Acts of Kindness, Charity . 46,917 
BOE I 3 5 oS ec es csesacis 1,036 
Prayers, Devotions .......... 359,109 
Hours of Silence ........... 19,957 
Various Works ......0.0.0 37:097 


Musi GEMMA GALGANI, 
the White Passion Flower of 
Lucca, Italy, is the patron of this 


League. 


Its purpose is to pray for the 
conversion of the millions of 
pagan souls in the Passionist 
Missions in Hunan, China, and 
to obtain spiritual comfort and 
strength for our devoted mis- 
One should have the 
intention of offering 
these prayers for the spread of 
Christ’s Kingdom in China. 

All requests for leaflets, and 
all correspondence relating to 
Gemma’s League, should be ad- 
dressed to Gemma’s League, in 
care of THe SicnN, Monastery 
Place, Union City, New Jersey. 
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Young ladies who wish to devote 
their lives and talents to the 
sick and unfortunate as Sisters 
of St. Benedict, may write to: 


MOTHER SUPERIOR, 0O.S.B. 


St. Vincent Hospital 


Sioux City 


Iowa 














Degrees 


DO YOU WINTER IN FLORIDA? SEND YOUR DAUGHTER TO 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A STANDARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Home Economics and Commercial Education. Special Oppor- 
ities in Music, Art and Dramatics. Intensive short courses carrying college credit for seasonal students. 
Beautiful Buildings Extensive Campus 
In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spot 
Perpetual Sunshine—Superb Opportunity for Outdoor Life 








SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE 


Adrian 
Michigan 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


Rachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, Teacher Training, 
Secretarial Diplomas, Home Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. Excep- 
tional opportunities in Art. 


BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS 


INTERESTING CAMPUS LIFE 
For further information address the Dean 








College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 
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COLLEGE of MOUNT ST. VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
REGIONAL AND STATE ACCREDITMENT. OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
Ninety-six acres bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station, New York City 


For particulars please address Secretary 








FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Conducted by the Jesuits 
Founded in 1841 





AT FORDHAM ROAD, BRONX, NEW YORK CITY 
FORDHAM COLLEGE 


A Boarding and Day School on 70 acre campus 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. College of Pharmacy- 


FORDHAM PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Four Residence Halls for Men: 


St. John’s Hall; Bishop’s Hall; St. Robert’s Hall; Dealy Hall. 
One Residence Hall for Religious Women: St. Mary’s Hall. 





AT WOOLWORTH BUILDING, 233 BROADWAY, NEW YORE CITY 
FORDHAM COLLEGE, Manhattan Division 


School of Education ‘ School of Social Service 
School of Law School of Business 
N.B. Special Courses and Time Schedules for War Duration. 


Courses which qualify for U.S. Navy V1; V5; V7. 
Catalogue of Each Department Sent on Request 
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THE + SI 
Government and q 
Religious Education 


rather depen 
upon men than men upon gover 
ment; let men be good and the go 
ernment cannot be bad; if it be i] 
they will cure it. Though good Laws 
do well, men do better, for goa 

laws may lack good men and h& 
evaded or abolished by ill men, 4 

















“Governments 























good men will never suffer ill on 
That therefore which makes a gow 
constitution must keep it, na 
men of wisdom and virtue; qualities 
that because they descend not with 
worldly inheritance must be care 
fully propagated by a virtuous et 
ucation of youth.” 








—WittiuMm Penn (From Ow 
National Enemy No. 1) 



















COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 
A Catholic College for Women, on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. Modern residence halls. Regular arts 
courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher training, 
music, home economics, science. Degrees—B.A., 
B.S. in Commerce, and B.S. in Home Economics, 

For Catalogue, address the Dean 

Convent Station, New jersey 

















Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 
FALL TERM STARTS 
SEPTEMBER 12 
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ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 
IN-THE-PINES 


Brentwood, Long Island 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds. Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 
Skating Rink. 











New York 





Address Dircctress 








IMMACULATA COLLEGE—IMMACULATA, PA. 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Fully Accredited 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Pre-Medical, Business, Music, and Home Economics (General 
and Vocational). Victory Courses. Summer School. High School Teacher Certification. 
Swimming Pool—Lake—Campus of 327 Acres—Athleties—Riding—Sports 
View Book Upon Request 
Bus Accommodations for Commuters 











LA SALLE MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


EFFECTIVE college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christiau School. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
Junior Dept., 58th year. Moderate rate. 
Catalog. Address Registrar, Oakdale, L. 1., N. Y. 

















40 Minutes from Philadelphia 
: R 
SETON HILL COLLEGE vii 
Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women {r«m 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 














ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 


Conducted by the Religious of the Society 
Holy Child Jesus. A Co for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State ¢ Penn- 
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We recommend this 
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year By FATHER HOEVER, S.O.Cist., Ph.D. 


Professor of Notre Dame University 




























































i 
* “I PRAY THE MASS” is the most Complete Ameri- 
ws can Made Sunday Missal today. It has 14 
od “‘PREFACES”, 
be * “NEW TESTAMENT”’—The New Revised Text of 
be the “New Testament” is used throughout. 
ny * “I PRAY THE MASS” has LARGE, CLEAR, LEGIBLE 
nes, TYPE throughout. Printed throughout in Red and 
ood Black. This is an important feature for a Pocket 
oly, Prayer Book. Size 3% x 54%”. 
A * “I PRAY THE MASS” has 448 PAGES. ITS SIMPLE, 
tes EASY METHOD TO FOLLOW THE MASS makes 
vith this Sunday Missal the latest and most up-to-date 
book obtainable today. 
are. 
*% “LITURGICAL CALENDAR”—zgood for the next 
ed- 10 years is a marvel of practicalness, accuracy, 
: ; and is a guide to what Mass the Priest is saying 
Ou No. 440/02-B No. 440/13 No. 440/75 (Moire Lined) at the Alter. 
No. 440/02-B—Black imi- No. 440/13 —G i 0.440/76( Leather ine ) 
wun deme, Foum.cor, black leather, Seal grainy Mhulwe Gacx Maven fia 
stamped in gold, red un- ound, Corners, title and | fed, under ld, gases, band IDEAL GIFTS FOR 
— Mf omarks ..-...-s.... 1.10 Stamped in gold, red un- — side of front, and back cover, 
a ; der _ edges, silk bee. gold. LINED WITH SILK MEN IN THE SERVICE 
MATES .+sececesees ° MOIRE, silk bookmarks... 3.50 
ap- No. 440/76—Same as No. 440/75 
Iai except LINED WITH GENU- 
- INE LEATHER........... 3.50 * 
ing, 
A., 
ics, 
a °Q 
ae wv 
— PRAYER 
: Thou 
7) ly art holy: 
' . For Thou on sus 
pa the Lord: Thou only, Orth 
Chavist art most high, Hp of G 
? . 2 o 
the Holy Spirit 10 rs 
the Father. Amen. 
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e Altar, and, turning 


ost kisses th , 
The —, she people, says: 


Pp. The Lord be with you. 
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PAYMENT ENCLOSED [) CHARGE [() 


“ ass 3 
actual page of “L Pray she Som, ALL PRICES ARE POSTPAID 


‘Tlustrating 


Hig s. And with thy spirit. 
pute all ‘sht side of the Altar he 
. At the rié No. 440/UKL-(Improved and Reinforced) for Army 
t says: No. 440/UNL-(Improved and Reinforced) for Navy 
P. Let us pray- No. 440/UKL—Durable KHAKI FOLDER constructed to withstand un- 
. usual wear, REINFORCED with substantial lining, individual ket 
RY PRAYER - --papnaprtnamnrrmnennRiryse-chdiio prmon Soporte 
! ss. @ No. 440/UNL—Durable BLACK FOLDER tructed to withstand un- 
Turn to — PRAYER — Today's a Usual Wear, REINFORCED with substantial linin " individual pocket 
nder —° containing Navy blue bound “MISSAL”, additional pocket for 
mall > read the Prayers follow MONET, GDL a sceiceesctncsscten syed 0eenianeabes eh lankalwemrs $1.00 
col After having ) and continue to rea 
TC ARROW .. a ee Alleluia or Tract. ORDER BY NUMBER x AVOID DELAY 
rate Epistte, 5 | ee ee eS A ieee eo iid ta eatdileattsiea ao nsdictareeindoca ae 
“2 Priest returns to the center —— ' 
pe bowing down, says: | THE SIGN—Book D MONASTERY PL., UNION CITY, N 
iE | . CLEANSE MY HEART rac ebeacent; - . 
Prayer: nd my lips, : Please send me............ Copy Biyte Wai. ss.0cccexe 
LEANSE my heart and my. te Kt 
.. Almighty God, who Gi = ; 
rts, ” lips of the Prophet Isaias SWI asin vnikecacicdsvatnstidersikusdbindkihetesiiaee 
ia cleanse the “a coal; and vouchsafe, : 
oe with a OO racious mercy, SO to § IIR, 5 sincs xs: > ox ndodetentp ineneaieeae 
1 
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N OT whether there are young men in China | 
who are willing to sacrifice their lives © 
to draw their fellow men from the wor- 
ship of idols, and lead them to the | 
knowledge and love of Jesus Christ; 


B U T whether there are enough Catholics in the 
United States willing to make the neces- 
sary financial sacrifice to educate those 
young men for the priesthood. 


SEND YOUR DONATION TO 


THE SIGN UNION CITY, N. J. 











